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FOREWORD, 



!Thi8 book was to have been only the fir at of a long 
series of historical studies which the late Professor 
P. T. 3rinivae Ayyangar had contemplated for publication 
under the auspices of the Annamalai University* Un¬ 
fortunately it has proved also his last P Death has too 
soon snatched him away from us f and we are left with 
only one memorial to bis association with this Univer¬ 
sity, 

Frof« P. T. Srimvas Ayyangar’s versatile intellect, 
his rare powers of discrimination, the thoroughness of 
his method and hie command of the English language 
are so well known in these parts of the country that it 
Is needless for me to expatiate on them, I may how¬ 
ever be permitted to say that in this book we have a 
superb example of the kind of work we always associated 
with him. Inscriptions, tradition, literature have ail 
been pressed into service, and the unique picture of 
Bhoja Baja of Dhara stands out in bold relief agaimt a 
background of Eleventh Century India which he has 
succeeded in painting so graphically, I can only wish 
that Indian historians followed this method oftener 
than they do at present* 

Proi F P -p, Srinivas Ayyangar had asked mo to go 
over the proofs of this book, and, being pressed for time, 

I had excused myself to him. Is it not a curious 
coincidence, then, that I should at last be called upon 
to do something for this book which he would have 
very much Hkad me to do ? 


Att AM ALAIN A0AB 
mh Julft 1932 , 


K t M, Khabyb, 
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BHOJA 

CHAPTER I 

MALVA 

The Adabala hills, anglicized into the Arav&ltis? 
and called She P&riyafcra mountains in the pre- 
Christian centuries, form the oldest mount am range 
of India, very much older than the Himalayas. 
They divide Rajaputana* the home of the chivalrous 
Rajaputs, into t wo parts - One part comprises the 
great desert of India* which lies to th© North-west 
of the AravfrUia ; it h the bed of a great primeval 
sea, now dried up and overlaid with hills of blown 
sand fifty to hundred feet high. Over it sail the 
clouds of the South-west monsoon without parting 
with a drop of their precious burden; hence there 
is little vegetation and but one river, the Limi, in 
this region, Separated from it by the Aravailis lies 
South R&japufcana, which is a part of the baain of 
the Ganges, Here 

11 the ancient Rajaput dynasties rose to a position of 
pro* eminence among the dynasties of the continent* 
The sand-drifted landscapes of the northern regions of 
Eajapnt^na are not wholly wanting to the south rjf the 
ArswaUig. . . , Wind-blown sand always lies conspicu¬ 
ous on the northern slopes of the long straight lines of 
rocky ridge which, south of the ArSvallis for many a 
league, indicates the ancient existence of a yet wider 
mountain system. Yet further south and east T ihe desert 
aspects of Eajaput&na are lost, merged in the compara¬ 
tively fertile forest-clad highlands of peninsular India* 
But it is the Ar'walUs that mark the line of division* 
Beyond them to the North-west lie the Indus and th© 
tertiary flats which the Indus divides. South of them 
are ancient red-sac cUfcone strata of the continent, and a 
region of broad open valleys and gentle slopes, with, 
rivers flowing in permanent channels, magnificent forests, 
a comparatively even rainfall and temperate climate* - *1 




Imp. Gr/. Ind, i. pp« 34-S5. 
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highest point of the Arav&IIis is called tfoa 
Arbuda, ordinarily Mount Abu, where according to 
legend) some of the Bajftput families arose out of 
the fire-pit of lifi Vapistha, as will be related later. 

Of Mount Abu thus sang a poet-prince of Malvaand 
<leacendant of KiugBhoja about eight hundred years 
ago:— 

“ Wall-knowa Is the glorious mountain Arbuda (AbU); 
it utterly humbles the pride of the noblest of mountain g; 
the eplenditt oolour which spreads from its eapphiro 
oreafi* finals that qf the sky; on its top, which pierces 
tho heaven, there are pools in which the lotus Sower 
swings to rand fro, and from it, pollern drops down and 
forms a circle, as if 'it were another vault of the sky* 

One end of tho hill pierces the round orb of the earth 
which is girt with the ocean; the other pierces the sphere - 
of heaven which ends in thg circle of the horizon; h eitpc 
this moan tain looks like the glorious axis of the chariot 
ol the Universe, one side of which lies down broken* 
on the rugged road, while the other is lifLed up war da-*“ 1 

Let 119 climb to the top of this Arbuda, very 
nearly four thousand feet above sea-level and turn 
our gaze to the south. Our eyes will rest on the 
Vindhyau range which stretches right across India, 
mid separates the plains of Aryavartta from the 
plateau of Daksimpatha, Prom our high perch the 
Vindhyas look*low and humble; that is why oar 
poetic forefathers wove the tale that Agasfya 
crushed the pride of flic Vindhyas an . 1 pushed them 
down till a large part of their height sank into the 
bosom of the earth* North of the Yindbyas the 
land generally slopes down to the Yamuna. It also 
slopes west from the AravaUi hills down to the , 
Bofcwa. Broad, flat elevations, probably the debris 
of the Aravalhs, accumulated through many millen¬ 
niums, form the chief characteristic of the landscape. 
Halva, aays Sir John Malcolm, may 


1 Ep. Ind, li. p. 1891. (KeUhom). 



MALYA 

11 be comnsely described aa a t&ble-I&nd, m general open 
and highly cultivated, varied with small conical hills 
and low ridges watered by numerous rivers and small 
streams, and favoured with a rich productive soli, and 
a mild olimata, conducive to the health of man and fch& 
liberal supply of his wants and luxuries.” *■' 

The rivers of Mftlva have been described by 
Kalidasa with his delightful, unfailing poetic touch. 
They were the Vetravati (Betwa) whose sweet watera 
were undulating as if her face frowned when the 
cloud thundered near her banks , a the VananadI on 
whose banks there were many jasmine-gardens, 
where women whose ear-lotuses had faded owing to 
the trouble of wiping the sweat^ou their cheeks, 
were gathering flowers , ;1 the Nicvindhya whose 
girdle was a row of noisy birds, and which showed 
navel-like eddies caused by stambimg against rocks,* 
the (Kala) Sindhu, whose scanty water is braid- 
like and is white on account of the withered leaves 
which fall from the trees growing on its banks,’ the 
Sipra the breeze from which, sweet*smelling on 
account of its contact with the fragrance of blown 
lotoses, lengthens the loud cooing of cranes , 0 the 
Qambhlra whose limpid waters are like the purs 
mind 7 and the Carraaijavati (Cambal), flowing with 
the blood of the kino offered by Kautidevaln the 
numerous sacrifices he performed, and appearing to 
the celestials like the earth’s single-stringed pearl 
necklace . 8 

These rivers and many rivulets have cut their 
way through the basaltic rock of the Malva plateau 
and mado an intricate network of interlacing ra¬ 
vines. The rains washing clown the trap-rock which 

1 Mai. Oen. lud. i, pp. 3-4. 6 MHyli. 29. 

a Megh. 24. 0 lb. 31. 

3 lb. 35. v xb. 42. 

* lb. 23. 3 lb. 47, 43. 
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once covered the region and the vegetation that 
then clothed it have covered the greater part of Maiva 
with the black cotton soil called mar or km by the 
natives. Hence the country is highly fertile. The 
people are skilful and industrious cultivators. I he 
principal crops are wheat, gram, jowUr, cotton and 
poppy . 1 

l?rom Kalidasa's lovely poem, the Meghaduta, in 
which a yaksn of Ramag’iri in the Central Provinces 
sends hia message of love through a cloud-messenger 
to his wife who resided in the land of Kubera in the 
Himalaya region, we learn that the garden-hedges 
of Miilva were whitened by Eetaki flowers open at 
the apex, its trees were disturbed by the village- 
birds building nests therein, the skirts of Us Jambu 
forests were dark with ripe fruit, and the swans on 
their march north halted there for a few days. 

The Mn-i-Akban says that in Miilva 

.. at eTOr v two or three Kos clear and limpid streams are 
mot on whose backs the willow grows wild, and the 
hyacinth and fragrant flowers of many hues, amid the 

abundant shade of trees, bakes and green meads are 
fretuient and stately pal a e os and lair country-homes 
breathe tales of fairy land The climate is so temperate 
■ bat in winter there is little need ol warm clothing nor 
in trammer of the cooling properties of saltpetre The 
elevation of this province is somewhat above that of 
other areas of the country and every part of it is 
cultivable. Both harvests are axo silent and especially 
vvlwat, poppy, sugarcane, mangoes, melonsand grapes. 
In Hasil pur the vine bears twice in the year and be-.el- 
I “aveVof the finest quality. Cloth of the best texture is 
woven/' * 


* Imp. Gaz, In cl, ivii, p. LOO* 
a Mcgli. 23> 

n Tr. Jacm. ii* pp. 1^6-1 • 




Ia another passage the Ain 4 ~Alibar% specialty 
mentions the sweet mangoes and the luscious grapes 
and the Kiauda {RMaU, t&la£) of lasting perfume 
produced in Malva as being specially famous. 

In the parts of the coon try not brought under 
cultivation, there are dense forests, relics of the 
ancient Dandakaranya, which abound in fine timber, 
especially the teak* The jungle is the abode of 
wild animals, such as the tiger, the leopard? the 
bear? the wolf, the hyaena, the wild hog, the ante¬ 
lope, the nllgUi and the sambur. So there is no 
lack of game to tempt the bowman-hunter, king or 
forester. Among domestic animals, the horned 
cattle of Malva have been so esteemed aa to constitute 
a large article of export; but not so sheep and goats. 
Horses, too, have been reared but not of the quality 
raised in the neighbouring province of Kathiavad, 
Camels have seldom been bred in Malva, ns it lacks 
the sandy and warm tracts such m are found in 
MarvEd, 






CHAPTER II 

EARLY HISTORY OF MALVA 

In very old times portions of the forest were 
cleared and towns built here and there in this region. 

The earliest of these towns was built by Mueukundu, 
son of Mandhata, the first Gakravarii, or supreme 
lord of all India, who lived probably live thousand 
years ago, lb was called Muhismatl) after Mnbis* 
man, a Baihaya King who ruled a century later. It 
was situated on the rocky bank of the Narmada, at 
the foot of both the ’vindbyft and the lyksa {Sat pur a) 
ranges, at a place where the two ranges approach 
each other. It ie now called Mandhata, the Omkara 
Ksgtra,, one of the holiest spots cf India, on an island 
in' the middle of the river. Mahismatf was the 
capital of Arj'una Karttavirya, who w»3_a great 
emperor and earned the title of Sanaerabahti, tbo 
: hi.usand-avmea, because he was a doughty warrior. —. 
Ja tbafort of M&hismatt he confined a Havana, who 
belonged to an age much earlier than that of the 
U&viWja of the Earn ay a pa and had dared to challenge 
his might and invaded his dominions. 

After Arjnna’a death. his son, Joyadbraja, reigned 
in Avanti, capita) 1 - of the provinca of Avanti, as 
A!ahv. v ■ called in those days. Abont a thousand 
Years later, the Bfcojas, a branch of the Yitdavaa, 
ruled in this part of the country. Avanti sank into 
obscurity till the age of Gautama Buddha when it 
became the great rival of Magadha and its king way 
the fierce Pradyota (Pajjota) who ruled at Ujjayim 
and was th 6 father o£ Yasav&d&tfcii, beloved of 
Udayana, the king of the Vateas. The story of 



1 PargitGr* Aaoienfi IntL Hist* Trad, p* 3E>6. 








Udaykna and Y&savadafctit became the subject of a 
beautiful drama by one of the earliest Sanskrit play¬ 
wrights, Bha*a, who lived a few centuries after and 
was also narrated in the BrhatkathU by Gmi&dhya 
half a millennium and more after the time of the 
hero and the heroine and another half-millennium 
later, when Kalidasa flourished, the story of U day ana 
was the subject of con vernation among the old 
villagers of Avanti 1 who pointed out* 

14 Hare Vatsa-mja. carried off fcho beloved daughter of 
Fradyttla ; here too there w<is the golden garden af.fafa 
belonging to that very kirg; here indeed roamed ih& 
elephant Naiaaiti fa furioue elephaut given, aoahrdiiig 
to legend, to Pradyofca by Indm) uprooting his post m 
madness'. with these stcrius well*infpersons 
divert their relatives who come on a visit to this 
plate,’ ■ fl 

Pradyota's eldest aon^ Gop&Ut, gave up the throne 
to hh brother Palakka, and lived with his dear eistec 
Vasavadatta, at Kmisiimbi, the Vafcsa capital. 
JPalakka thereupon imprisoned Aryaka(Ajjaka), son 
of Gojpala; but B&rvalaka, a Brahraaqa, managed to 
raise a rebellion in which Ary aka slew FaUkka and 
* saved his family and n^mc’as narrated in that most 
humorous drama, the MrcoJmUatika by King Srtdrafea, 
This play, though a few centuries later than the 
events it deals with* gives ns a vivid picture of life 
in U] jay inf in old days, Boguo elephants sometimes 
broke loose, snapping the iron chain by means 
of which they were tethered and wandered with 
the broken chain dangling at the foot, while fright¬ 
ened women ran away so rapidly that their anklets 
dropped down, till the elephants which looked like 
great mountains were felled down with an iron pole* 

1 M&gh, &o, 

3 lb , m. (Piithak), 



In the streets abounded Bauddba monks each carry¬ 
ing a staff, a water-jar and a begging-bowl. Doga 
were sound asleep in the shops that looked out on the 
market. Hetairae abounded, some who led as self* 
respecting lives as the chastest of wives. Theseience 
and art of thieving were cultivated by the proteges 
of Skanda; they made holes in the walls where the 
bricks had been eaten away by nitre and broke into 
houses. Tbs lionso of rich people had a number of 
courtyards and the gateways of each were decorated 
on festival occasions ; there were rows of balconies in 
the first court brilliant as the moon or as sea^shells* 
In the second court cart-bullocks, buffaloes, horses, 
monkeys and elephants were kept. In the third 
court was a gaming-table. The fourth court was 
reserved for musical performances, generally by 
courtezans. The kitchen was in the fifth court. 
Goldsmiths were working in the sixth court making 
jewels for the ladies of the household and there 
perfumes were being ground, Doves and parrots and 
other pet-birds were kept in the seven th court. The 
inmates lived in the eighth court where there was 
an orchard. The king owned a garden outside the 
city ; therein could ba seen 1 trees adorned with 
fruits and flowers, clinging creepers Interlacing 
round* their trunks. Monkeys were hanging fronj. 
the * leafy tree-top . 1 The administration of the city 
was so much advanced that it possessed a law-court 
presided over by a judge and provided with beadles, 
gild-wardens and clerks* The procedure of trials 
was fixed by laws, though even in those days the 
rich man could bend the law to suit his own 
purposes. 

The merry life of the, people of Ujjayini is also 
described by Kalidasa, Budraka and Kalidasa lived 
much later than the age we are dealing with. Bat 


In 



EABLY HISTQEY OF MALVA 


as social life in India changes so slowly that 
social conditions and the manner of life of the 
people depicted in the mantras of the Rg Veda and 
the Atlmcva Veda exist almost without change to-day 
in villages, it is quite probable that the Ujj&yinx of 
^udraka and Kalidasa wm in every respect the same 
as that g£ Palakka, Hays Kalidasa* 

11 In the baJooniea of the palacea of Ujjayim from the *yea 
af the towntfwomett " shot” unsteady side 
dazaiod by flashes of lightning." 14 Exposed for sale in 

the markets were brilliant pearl strings with a precious 
atone in the centre, arore-i of conoh-shells and pearl' 
oysters, emeralds dark-green like young grass, sending 
forth rays of light. Ladies perfumed their hair with 
incense which escaped from the lattice-windows. In the 
palaces filled with the agent of flowers and marked with 
red lac from fche feet of fair women, danced tame 
peacocks, 1 ' 1 

Into such a lovely city spread in the 4th century 
B. 0, the mild asceticism propounded by Gan tarn a 
Buddha and it soon became popular. Bauddha 
'Sanyasia found the summits of the bills of Malva 
and their peaceful atmosphere conducive to their 
studies and yoga practices; they founded several 
monasteries there, Bauddha monasteries generally 
contained a very much larger number of Bhikkkus 
than BrShmaga or Jaina an os, because the rules of 
the Saugata order were ranch laser than those of 
the other congregations of Saayasis, Hence the 
Sanqharamas of the followers of Gautama were 
built at spots which were sufficiently remote from 
towns to permit of peaceful meditation and doctri¬ 
nal debates, bat yet close enough to the capitals of 
kings or local chiefs to enable them to get a plentiful 
supply of gifts of provisions for their larder and to 
attract crowds of men and women to help to cele¬ 
brate their gay festivals, The most populous of 


3 M%fl. £7, 33, 34. 
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'monasteries in Malva was that of Sanei, a village 
which. rests on a hill, less than 300 ft, in height. 

“ Aa with ull the neighbouring offahoot.a of the Yindhyaa* 
its formation la of eArideloiie, which alopea* layer on 
layer, in shelving in Aft sen down its wides wherein tho 
Buddhist builders of old found a quarry for their stone 
ready to hand and easily worked. In the various hues 
of this stone and in ity rtigged orags there is a wonder¬ 
ful charm alike of form and colour, and this charm is 
enhanced by the wealth of jungle snrubs and trees 
which spring from every nook and crevice among the 
giant boulders. The vegetation grows free and denso 
on all the steeper slopes around the hilt, but most tuxuri* 
anfciy on Its southern half, in places where the high and 
shady olijfs afford shelter against the aim, Here the evt>?" 
green KM mi tree, with its sombre foliage, is especially 
abundant* and here in the early spring the dhak or 
1 flame of the forest \asit has been so happily called, sets 
the hill-side ablaze with its clusters of gorgeous 
blossoms, affording a strangely gay and dazzling setting 
to the gray ruins that crest the ridges above / 1 1 

In a lew centuries after the death of Gautama, 
Eastern Malva (Akara) became separate from 
Western Mfilva (Avttnti) and the whole province- 
came to be called Akaravanth A5ok& ruled over it be 
Yuoaraja before ho ascended the throne of Magadjift. 
Vidisa (now Bhilsa). 130 miles ‘of Ujjaj ini!, was 
jfcs chief town, A^aka? to signify his reverence* 
for the great ascetic Gautama, whose personality 
dominated the minds of many Indians fox about five 
centuries after his Nirvana, built at Siuici, or 
Kakanada* as it was called, in inscriptions* a stupa 
of brick, (each brick measuring 16" X10* x 3"), 
probably “roughly hemispherical in shape, with a 
raised terrace encompassing its base an A a railing and 
a stone umbrella crowning its summit-" 2 Asoka also- 
set up a pillar on which was inscribed the dkamma 
that he preached for the benefit; of laymen* 

* Marsh. Guide to 35ftoi* p, 3* 
a Marsh. op* cii* p. 32. 





About ball ft century after the death of AlSfea* 
Kings of, fcfra Samavedrya Brahma^a family of the 
Suhgas sttceeeded to the rule of North India* Their 
main capital was Vidi^a. Pusy&rnitra, the first 
BungaKing, has boon falsely accused of persecuting 
the Bauddbas, on the strength of an idle legend 
recorded in late times. As a matter of fact, under 
his rale and that of his immediate successors, 
the brick stupa of Safici was furnished with a stone 
envelope which made the diameter of the stupa 
increase to over 120 feet and its height to about 
54 feet, and a terrace was then added to it. 

li Over the masoriry course a of both dome and terrace was 
laid a thick coat of .concrete, finished oil, no doubt, with 
finer plaster ami possibly omboliishod with sWags or 
garlands in relief and hanging from projecting turns, and 
further relieved with colours and gilding/* L 

On the top was then put an umbrella supported 
by a pedestal bos containing relics of the Buddha 
with a railing round it* The next addition was a 
ground balustrade of stone, given by various people 
and made in imitation of a wooden railing. Then m 
still later times were put up a processional path, a 
stairway flanked by balustrades and encompassing 
the terrace, gateways (0ra$a) in the four direc¬ 
tions, etc. 

The la^fc king of the Sunga line to rule at Vidisft 
was Bhagabhadra, and in the fourteenth year of his 
reigm Heliodoros, a Yavana (Greek), ambassador oi 
Antialkidas, Yavana King of Taksatilla, built a stone 
pillar with the figure of Garnda on its top* This 
pillar is now standing at a place called Besnagar, 
near Bhopal, and was probably placed in the front 
of a Yisnu temple of wood which has now completely 
vanished. Heliodoros calls himself a Bbagavata,, 


J- Marsh, op, citr p- 33* 








which word? along with its synonyms, Sattyafca and 
Pancaratra, meant in those days a worshipper of 
Vifiniij a Vais^ava ; apparently in the pre-Christian 
centuries the walls o£ caste were not rigid and it 
was not impossible for a mleccho/ (foreigner) to 
become a Vaisijava. This pillar is also noteworthy 
because it proves that schools of the vaifO&va 
Agamag had made notable advances in philosophic 
and ethical thought long before the Hod Century 
Bp C- They tool, over the simple concept of the three 
steps of YisflUj representing in early Vedic times 
the three positions of the Sun-^at sunrise* coon, 
and sunset—and allegorized them as the throe steps 
iu the path that leads to immortality amuta* 

padani) viz., 

“ self-control, self-denial, and watchfulness J1 [damd oago 
apramada) for we find inscribed on the Gariida pillar 
frirti aniutapxdm- - * * tftfa) anuthHant, nayamU svvja 
(m) damo Gaga apramadOy 4 three are the steps to immor¬ 
tality which. * . followed lead to heaven, (namely) sell- 
control, self-denial, and watchfulness/* 1 

The worship of Visrin ftud of Siva as prescribed 
to the Ag&ma$i giving ample room for the manifesta¬ 
tion of the devotional (bhakti) instincts of man and 
associated with a severe moral and spiritual training 
were formidable rivals of the daina and Bauddha 
cults from their inception; &s these latter made little 
provision for man's natural instincts of devotion to 
God, they soon obscured the former and superseded 
entirely the latter, so that it does not exist any more 
in the land of its birth and prevails only in foreign 
countries shorn of the Indian associations which are 
its soul and body* 

A century or two later, another city rose to impor¬ 
tance in this region; it was called Du^apura, probably 


A*S R, 1908-09. p. 125. 
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because it "was made up of ten villages, which 
together formed a unit of local administration, It 
was later called Mandasor and is to-day the 
headquarters of the district of the same name in 
Central India. Tt is situated on the hanks of the 
Siwana, a branch of the Sipra. - ■*' 

About this time or perhaps a little earlier, Avanti 
became the headquarters of a line of Pontiffs of the 
laiDas. Then Avanti became subject to Saka-Pallava 
Rajas, who came over the sea from Bakastiina on the 
borders of Persia. They were defeated and driven 
out of Malva in the year 56 B. 0. by a great hero 
whoso personal name is unknown, J but who, had the 
titles of VikramUditya and Sakari; from this date 
began the Vikrima Smnvatsani, the era used in 
Northern India up to our own days, After his time 
Jaina teachers began again to abound in Malva, and 
to-day the remains of numerous Jaina temples can 
be seen iu this province* In 77 A.D. Castanft, the 
£aka, was crowned king of Malta and Sumatra. 
Brora the coronation ^of this Saka king began the 
era, now called the Salivahcma Saha era, which 
prevails throughout Southern India. These Sake, 
Rajas, who were called also Ksatrapas or 
Mahaksatrapas, ruled till 398 A.D. and during their 
rule, the trade of India with Europe was much 
developed and the old town of L'jjayinl became the 
entrepot of India’s foreign commerce. Goods from 
the North, the East and the South were gathered in 
that city by Sresthis (Setfcis) whose descendants 
arc the Seths of modern days, and sent to the 
seaports on the western coasts and thence to 
Egypt and Europe. Greek astroiogico-astronomical 
knowledge spread from Alexandria to Ujjayini and 
this, blended with Vedio astronomy, gave birth to 
modern Indian astronomy, at first cultivated by the 





scholars of Ujjayinl which hence became the central 
longitude from which all astronomical calculations 
were made* 


In the third century the power of the Saka 
Ksatrapas declined chiefly on account of the rise of 
N&gas, MurnndaSj Abhiras and other tribes. At the 
end of the Illrd century A. D. a new line of kings 
whose names ended in Vatina began to rule in 
Eastern MBlva# The famous Candravauma, one of 
the early kings of this line, built the famous Iron 
Pillar set up now at Mehrauli in Delhi* 

The last of the 6aka kings of MSlva was killed by 
Candragupta, son of Samudragupta, djsguised as a 
woman- With the extinction of the Sitka dynasty? 
Malva became more or less subordinate to the 
Guptas* Manciasor (then called Dad&pura), men¬ 
tioned in the inscriptions of the early years of the 
Christian era, rose to prominence under Kumara- 
gupta’s rule. 

In the VIth century the Hujjeb captured MaWa. 
Torainftna Saha and bis son, Mihiragula, both devo* 
tees of (Siva, became its rulers* Then arose ft great 
Bxahmapa hero* called Visnuvarddhana YuSodhar- 
madeva, who* as he tells us in his Pillar Inscrip ion 
found near Da&apura? broke the power of the IIfnjas 
and ruled as the overlord of the whole country from 

‘'tils neighbourhood ot Lauhiliya (Brahmaputra) to the 
mountain of Mchendra [in Orissa), the lands at the foot 
of which aco impenetrable because of the groves of 
palmyra treco, and from the Mountain of snow (the 
Himalaya), the table-lands of which are embraced by 
the G-a&gftp to the Western Ocean/’ * 

Many great poets and scientific men flourished in 
Malva during the reign of Ya^odbariua Deva, who 
was also hailed as VikramUditya Sahuri, There is 

1 Gupta In&Q r$ p. 148* 
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^ tradition that “nine gems 13 (iiavafatnUni) were the 
ornaments of the Court of Navavikrama ; at the head 
pf them was Kalidasa, the greatest poet of India and 
a native of M&lva ; bonce some scholars regard him 
as belonging to the Vlfch century, Othera of the 
y gams n were Varaha Mihira, (who himself 
informs ns that he belonged to the Vlth century), 
ihe author of the first extensive and systematic 
treatises on Indian astronomy and astrology* Amara- 
siiuha, the lexicographer, Dhanvanfcari, a medical 
writer, Bhatti, Var&ruci, JS&nku, Ghatak&rpara, and 
-Ksapanaka, poets, 

“iasddbannadeva’s immediate descendants contin¬ 
ued the patronage of liteimy men } hut their power 
soon waned ; the province of Malva broke up into 
the ** Seven Malvas fr and became the constant 
battleground between the Prafci haras of Kan an j 
(Kanyakubja) and the Hastrakufcae of Malkhe| 
f Manyakhefca), who shared between themselves the 
allegiance of its prinedets. But the political 
troubles of M Siva did not interrupt the steady 
pursuit of Samskrta studies ; not only did Vedie 
lore flourish, but a steady stream of Bauddha 
scholars flowed to China, and in this period Buddha- 
raksifcSi, Goijabhadra, Paramartha and Atigupta, 
among Others, went from Maiva to China ancVmade 
translations of Bauddha Sarhskrta works for the 
benefit of the Chinese, 
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THE PARAMARAS 

Tha (NavasuhastinkanarUa hy.Fadmagupta, one 
of the greatest posts of Dbara, gives the legendary 
hiatorv of the rise of the Param&ras, better than the 
inscriptions which contain prusasUs, eulogies, of 
these kings. It says, 

.••<«*» (on mount A riju da) the wise houne-prlwt IVmi- 
stlial of tho IkavSkus moduli cage’s grove, nob in wild 
rioo, fruits, roots, tire-wood and iTusregruss. 

m_ wiab-aranting oow was once stolon and carried away 

n, bV the ton Of « dhi (Vitvumitra), as was that of Jama- 
dagni by A r jo no, Krtavirya's offspring. 

Artm’dhatl unon whose bosom tho silk garment was bathed 

A wTtb tears P bsoamoalog, on account of her husband's 

wrath. 

Thereupon the first of the judges of the 

fTasistha); with holy sayings, threw art offering into trio 
tiro. Which, kindling up with broad -flames, seemed to 
bt^fir SBOOtfc's hiiir braid- 

Quickly a man a prang out of the fire, with bow and crown 
and golcteit armour. 

By him tbs cow of the wise man, lad away by Vi4r*nilfcr*, 

* L« brought back, as the «ud brings back tha light of 
day, which has been led away by the thick darkness. 

Then the grove-m alien* took the ohoak, wet with tears 
of joy, from the supporting band which h worahlppec. 
by tha devout* 

He received from the sage the fitting name of raranura— 
killer of tho enemy—and a ruler's power over fcue globe, 
before whom all the parasols of all other kings wero 

shut" 1 

Tn the nost-Christian centuries when new families 
rose to power and acquired the tale of large districts, 

1 Ind. Ant. xxsvi, p. 162, (Nov, S»h. Car. xi; 6.1 -1 1 .) 
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* it was the fashion to invest them with Ksattriya 
status and invent an eponymous ancestor for them, 
connecting, him with Vedic Beis or epic heroes* 
Boch eponymous heroes were Pallava, Calukya and 
Pfifcram&ra, Princes who claimed descent from 
Paramaca possessed the fart of Acalagadh near 
Mount Abu and ruled over the surrounding districts 
with Gandr&vatr m capital. In the IX century a 
lino of PamnSr» princes became famous as the lords 
of Malva and rose to such heights of power that 
they became the protectors of the original Paramaras 
of Acalagadh. This new dynasty was founded by 
Upon dr a, also called KrBn&raja. Like all founders 
of new dynasties he had to contend with neighbour 
ipg princes, and he celebrated his victories and estab¬ 
lished the status of supreme sovereignty by enlist¬ 
ing the aid of learned Brahma oas and performing 
many Vedic sacrifices. Says Padmagupta* 

4< this s&eriGcer, before whota Indra was afraid (Jest by 
performing I0O Yajftast Up€ndra should usurp indra’e 
throne), whose body was rendered holy by (many 
a vabhrta> hatha i.e, those taken at the end of saorittces* 
decked the earth with golden y%as. JI 1 

Therefore an inscription describes him as 

11 UpSndranIja, whose fame was proclaimed by the im* 
mortals, satisfied by the multitude of all sacrifices— 
who was a Jewel among the twice-born and gained high 
honour of kingbood by his valour; 51 % 

He lived soon alter 800 A,D, His son was also a 
great warrior* 

14 a liOD for the olQphantdike hostile kings, the best of 
heroes, Sri Vairiaithha* who com posed his own eulogy 
by (erecting) pillars of victory (everywhere) on the earth 
that is bounded by the four oceana* 15 * 




1 Nav, xb 7 8 * 

* r. i. ini. 
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The building of J auasthambhas was an old Indian 

custom which VairiBimba followed. 

-From hire aprang&I Blyaka, a prince (standing) ^ the 
ilrst rank of conquerors, whose footstool w#$ reap Lea- 
dent and coloured by the rays of tho jo'welc in tho 
diadoms of WngB^e, the crowd of whose 
submerged in the waves of the waters of tho blade m Ma 
hand,” 1 

Ifroui tbs praises accorded to tbeso Paracnara kings 
of the IX C8btar|i it can be deduced, that each 
of them had to struggle hard with neighbour mg 
princes and by means of victories over them buna on 
bem foundations the rising power of Malva. 

-From him sprang Sri V*kp«H, a «* for (those) water- 
lilies the eyes of the maidens of Avaati, (he who was) 
resplendent with the rays of tho sword 1U his hand, who 
resembled fiataraakba (Indra) and whose armies drank 
the waters of the Gahga and of the Ocean, 

This i3 the first definite reference to Ujj&yim ftstba 
capital of tho Paramams. A. legend is oar rated or 
him that while encamped at ’Dasapnea., 

“during his father’s life-time be found the people of that 
district oil tho verge of rebellion. He called the leaders 
togr-ther and by his persuasive words oajgjga them 
apprehensions and averted a revolt. From that day ho 
was given thehtVifda of Viikpsti or th o lord ol el oquence. 
The bards also credit him with a a ampui fin m Kara am pa 
(Assam) in which ho was enooessfut after it days 
fighting. 1 ’ 5 

This o a plains the phrase in the inscription that his 
armies drank the ■waters of the Gangd and the Ocean. 

The inscription goes on to say that 

- front him was born Vairisimha IT, whom tbe_people 
call Vajeata Svfmi ; by that king famous Dbw* was 
indicated, when ho sU# the crowd of hm enemies with 
the sharp edge (dhara) of his sword.” 


» E, I. i. 237. 
s Ehar State Gaz, p, 130, 
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The rising strength of the Paramaras roused the 
jealousy of rival princes and the necessity arose for 
changing the capital from Ujjayini to Dh&ra which 
was better fitted naturally for effective fortification. 
To distinguish the name of the place from dham 
(sworcUedge) it was called Dbariinagari, but yet the 
temptation to play on the several meanings" of the 
word (dham) could not be resisted by later poe'fe J as 
wilt be noticed later an, Padmagupta says * * o£ 
Vairisirnha that ha was a 

,l lion to bis enemies j hia fame, bright as famine and like 
ihtv mo6n, was us a mans to him; when the kingly swans 
saw the bow of this prince, who was like Pauiomi’* 
huab&rid, they forsook the land, m the regal. swans 
foreook the pond vvhon they saw IndraVe pond, ” 1 

From him 

tr sprang ho who is enlled his glorious majesty H&rsa* the 
sound oi whose trumpets was beautiful like the noise of 
tho roaring of mighty elephants in the armies of 
numeral)« hostile kiugs, he, who, equalling the snalse- 
eater (Ggrarla) m fierceness, took in battle the wealth 
or Ling Khotfeiga,” » 

The Garuda was figured on tha flags of Parainaras 
who were mostly worshippers of Vi ana. Kbotfciga 
who was defeated by this King, called' by the general 
names, Harsa Siihba, Harak Singh, Sri-Harsadeva, 
Sfyaka II, was the Kasirakufca king of Maoyakhefca, 
who died in 9J.2 A, D. A Prakrta poet, DhanapaU, 
says in his I-Oriycilctcchi that he composed that work 

“ when one thousand years of the Vjkrama. era and 
twenty-nine besides had passed, when Ktancskheda 
(MHiyakhCta) had been plundered in oonsequenoe of an, 
attack (made) by the lord of Halva," s 


1 Nav. jci. 83-4 (I.A- axsvi, pp. 1G3-4). 
51 E. I, i, p. 337. 

* E. 1, ii, p. 102. 
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SIvaka II also conquered the lord of Radupafn, 
besides the. head of a Ksattriya house of the Him a 
dan. 1 Ha was the first of a brilliant series o. hero- 
KingS of Malva under whom that province became 
the leading one in India. Siyaka II was succeeded 
by Utpalaraja, otherwise called Munja, and Vakpafri- 
xfija II- He was a groat warrior, a poet and a 
patron of poets* 3 
Munja was 

“the sole abode of good qualities, adorned the whole 
earth t the growth of whose riches was proportionate to 
the deposits of wealth (which he received) from foes 
that were conquer od by his bravery, who* cultivating 
eloquence, high icetry and the art_at roasomng, com¬ 
pletely mastered the lore of the Ka.Hras. who is ever 
praised by the virtuous as his glorious majesty. V akpati; 
he whose Jotus-feet were colouro<l by the lewoja 0:1 
Imads of the Kamiltas, LStaa, Koralaa and Colas and 
who possessed the fame of a tree of paradise, since he 
granted to a crowd of suppliants whatever they desired, 
who conquering TuvarSja and slaying his generals, as 
viotor, raised on high bis sword in Tripuri. 

In this eulogy the mention of the Colas is merely 
formal, because Munja never came in contact with 
them; nor can be recovered any details about his 
lights with the Latas or people of South Gujarat, 
which had just been seized by a Caulukya prince 
named Barappa, probably some connection of Mula- 
raia the founder of the Caulukya (Solaniu) dynasty 
of Gujarat, Yu vara]" a waa the second Kalacun king 
of that name, who ruled over the Cedi country with 
Tripun (near Jabalpur) as his capital. He 

>■ purified the town of Tripurt act that it was liko ladra a 
eitjV * 4 

but was conquered by Munja who slew him and his 
generals and captured Tripu'•I s Munja’a most power- 

YWiiv. SSb. Car. si. p. 89-30. 2 E. I. i. pp. 224-2n 

E, X. i- p. 237. 4 E. I. xii. P. 3X5. s r< '■ 
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fal foe yn a Tailapa II, BanarangabhTina* terrible 
oo the field of battle, the exterminator of the REs- 
trakufca empire and founder of that of the second Hoe 
of Western Cahikyas. Six times (a legend makes it 
sixteen) did Mufija invade the GEIukya territory 
and defeat Tailapa; he then added to his titles those 
of the Basfcrakuta emperors, viz (J ^mogbavarsa, Sri 
Valiabha, P/fckvivallabha* But a rapidly moving 
column of Tailapa's soldiers kept on harassing* 
whenever possible, ItfanjVs subjects and the King of 
Bhara resolved to crush Tailapa finally. Kudraditya, 
Mtmja’s minister, was ill but yet tried very hard to 
dissuade the King from starting on this project* He 
reminded Munja of an old prediction to the effect 
that destruction would overtake him if he should 
cross the Godavari, But Munja looked upon 
Xailapa with contempt, for he had defeated the 
Calukytv six times before, Tn his overweening con¬ 
fidence, he crossed the Godavari and pitched his 
camp south of that river, Rudraditya heard of the 
King’s headstrong conduct and in despair entered 
the names of a funeral pile, Tailapa, with a strong 
army, whose ranks were swollen with contingents', 
sent by several of hie feudatories, suddenly fell upon 
Munja*s army and cut it to pieces. 

In this battle tookpart, among others, Bhillama II, 
a Mahds&nanta, * feudatory governor ’ belonging 
to the Yadava clan, which claimed descent from 
fen Krejja, who therefore bore the hereditary title of 
M Supreme lord of the town of Dv&rftvatl” (Dvacaka) 
and was a vassal of TaiiapaV He took Munja 
prisoner, binding him with a rope of munja grass, 
and thus 'rendered firm the sovereign authority of 
Eaparafigabhim&/ Munja was put in prison and 
confined in a wooden cage and on bi3 head was 
heaped insult oa insult. While he was under con- 
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fim ament, Mri}&|tiyatl, widow©3 sister of Tail&pa fell 
hi love with him and attended to his wants. 

Meanwhile, certain of Munja’s ministers drag a 
tonnel which led to his prison in order that be might 
escape through it. One morning when Munja was 
standing before a mirror, MrijaJavati approached him 
Irom behind and saw reflected in the mirror, her 
own wrinkled face by the side of the handsome face 
of her lover. Her face tamed dark with the thought 
that hk love for her would die soon, Mtmja easily 
read the idea that was passing through tier mind 
and said to her,— 

11 Says MuS|a, O weep not s Mru^IavafcJ, for thy fairness 
departed. 

One pounds the hard crystals of sugar, the powder still 
tastes quito delicious. p> 

But hia face remained clouded, as he was brooding 
over the plana of eaonpe, M; ^ia]avatf, to make aura 
of the state of his mind, first gave him saltless food 
to eat and then food with too much salt; he swal¬ 
lowed both without noticing the difference. Then 
in order to wheedle his secret out of him, she ques¬ 
tioned him in a charming voice, and at last he said 
to her,— 

" I am about to oaoapa from this prison by means of a 
tun not; if you will come with me, I will mako you my 
chief queen." 

She thought that his love for an elderly widow, who 
had no good looks to stimulate love, would die soon, 
bat answered,— 

“Wait a minute, I will fetoli my casket of jewels,” 

and then rushed to her brother and betrayed to him 
her lover’s secret plans. Munja was thereupon 





bound with cords and led like a chained monkey to 
beg from door to door, moaning,— 


** The hearts of men are filled with grief when they oonfida 
in women. 

Who otter charming words of love to captivate all 
rn Inds .* 1 

He lamented,— 

* My horses, chariots, elephants, my footmen, servants, 
all are gone; 

O RudrSditya, now in heaven, cal! me; to join thoo I 
orave. 11 

Munja wag finally led to the place of execution, and 
he was told to thick of his favourite deity (ifladnua). 
He, then, in imitation of the well-known Yedie 
mantra recited during obsequies, ordering each 
element of the body to goto the God whence it came, 
exclaimed,— 

'* F orUmo, his wife, will go to OSvinda j 
To heroes' heaven will go heroic fame J 
When Miulja has departed from this earth, 

Sarasvati, abode of fame will be 
Without a column to support her seat/ 1 

He was then executed and hig bead was fixed 
on a stake planted in the courtyard of the 
palace of Tailapa II, and bathed everyday with 
sour buttermilk. Verily, the EarMfa King bad 
forgotten the old Indian ideals of Dhatnmjuddha t 
warfare guided by ethical considerations, which 
inculcated chivalry to fallen foes, which required 
the victorious king to grant respite to the defeated 
one for the purpose of collecting a fresh army, which 
forbade the victor to take advantage of the difficul¬ 
ties of the enemy in the field of battle and which 
ordained that all hatred should cease with the ces¬ 
sation of hostilities I 
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Wiiea young Bhoja, nephew of Mmija, heard of 
the savage treatment accorded to bis uncle, ho vowed 
that he would avenge the insult whoa he became 
King, Poets composed elegies on the misfortunes 
of Mufija. One pitiful lament may be quoted :— 

“ That treasure of glory, that Munja, the lord of Avanti 
and elephants, 

That long aince was born aa abode o£ Sirasvati, Goddam 
of Fortunej 

The lord of Karnfcpa imprisoned, despite of the wisdom 
of ministers, 

Impaled on a sharp stake; 0 verily dark is the path of 
one's Karma. 

The Lord of Ayodhya, he died out of sorrow for parting 
with Rama, 

His oarc&ye preserved in an oil-cash, delayed wore hh> 
funeral rites long 

Beyond tho due season, prescribed for the purpose by 
ordinanoes of Rais. 

Bewildered with moha of riaboH* thou laugh/sfc when 
disaster overtakes erne. 

Thou feelest it. strange that the fortunes of men are 
inconstant? Yet kuowest, 

In watering fields with the water-wheel, the bucket now 
empty is full soon ; 

Tho bucket that's full is soon found to con taka not a drop 
of water-" 


Another elegy ran, 

11 He's decked with a death's bead, and bis follower 
Bhpilgl i» shrivelled in body J 

His riches an old bull ; the state of the Great God is 
deplorable truly l 

Then tell me, 0 sage, how poor wretches will fare when 
ini&fortnneand misery 

Shall reatih us and stand on our heads which are weary 
with load of disaster I 

Tho wide sea for moat and great Lank& for fortress, when 
fortune dsaerfced him, 

Oreat Ravaha lost all. 0 Mufija, what room for despair 
in thy case is 
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was an accomplished poet and attracted to 
his court a largo number of scholars and poets whom 
h© liberally rewarded. Many of MufijVs verses are 
yf^pa scattered in Menitunga’s Prabandhc s 
Jtridni-, D&UeUs/s I3hoj<ipy‘(ibriyidJi(Z and similar chip- 
nicies aod also in works on Alahkara composed in 
later times. Padmagupta, the greatest of the poeta 
oi hia court, thus eulogized him. 

“W« wot skip his Majesty Vakp&th only support of the 
creeps r of heaven, groat VStf. 

Through, favour of Mufija we walk on the path of this 
prince of aft. poet** on earth in our lifa4in^" 

Others o£ his proteges were Dbananjaya* author 
-of the treatise on dramatic composition, Dasarupa, 
his brother Dhanika, who wrote a commentary 
thereon, called DaMrupiivaloka and another work 
called Kaoija nirnaya and who calls himself the 
M(ihd,mdhijapm> oi Utpalar&ja, Dhunapala, author 
of the Lexicon, Faiyatacchi, and Halayudha, who 
-composed a vo^fttika on the Pitlgalct &utru$ t who 
praises Vakpati t( as the tree of paradise that grants 
the wishes of all suppliants/' 

NofcwithstauJding his constant wars, and his ardent 
-devotion to the muses, Mufijft found time for archi¬ 
tectural activities. He is 

** credited with considerable activity in the erection of 
buildings and the biggest of the twelve artificial lakes 
round DhSrS, called the Muftja-Angara/is said to have 
been one of hie undertakings. Tradition has it that 
mmmrmiaEne bathing-ghats surrounded it, hut of these 
there ate now no traces, and if they existed they must 
ha ire been silted up. The tank near JahSa nmhal at 
Miludu known as the Munja talao is also supposed to 
be his handiwork* Ghats are said to have been erected 
by him at M5ndh&t5, HahSavar, and Kubja-saflgam 
f near Dharmapuri) and he is credited with improving 
the fortifications of Ujjayiui and beautifying Dhar with 
many buildings." 1 

1 Dhar State Gaz^ p. 135. 
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'hese were not the only forma of generosity 
which Vakpati 11 practised. He buil t unci repaired 
templets and gave grants of lauds to them aa well aa 
to learned Brahmarta teachers. Thns he made in 
080 A. I), to the Bhattarika BbatteSvari, the form 
of KSilI who was worshipped as the presiding deity 
ofUjiaymi, a grant of the village of Seiribalapuraka. 
\\‘ hon he made the grant the king was at Bhagava- 
tapura, and the purpose of the gift was to provide^ 
for the worship of the goddess in the temple, and 
keeping the building in repair. 1 A specimen of the 
second kind of gift was tho grant in 974 A,I>, made 
while he was staying at Ujjayinl of the village of 
Plppartka on the north banks of the Narmada, to the 
Very learned Brahtnana teacher, Sri Vasantacarya 
who had migrated from Ahicch&tra south to Malva. 9, 

Sindhurfvja (Hmdhula) was Munja’a younger 
brother. He took to wife a Nag a princes, named' 
Badiprabha, tho daughter of VajmnkuSa of itafcna- 
vafci. The relations between Mimja and Siodhula. 
were not always pleasant. 9 It is said that on 
account of Sindhul&’s unruly behaviour, ha was 
banished once. He then settled in Gujarat near 
the town of KaSahrada near the modern Ah mad 5, bad; 
ultimately he made peace with Muiija, who, when 
he started on his last expedition against Tailapa,. 
“ placed the earth in SmdhurSja's arms." After 
Muhja’s death ha mounted the throne and made 
Padmagupta his chief court-poet, The poet refers 
to this when he says:— 

" When his Majesty VYIkpati was about to fisoond to 
hoaven, he plaood a a cal on my songs ; Sindhublja, the- 
youngor brother of that brother of poets, now breaks-, 
it," * 


} Ind. Ant. sdv, p, 139. 
0 lb. vi. p, 53. 


3 E. I. i. pp. 238-39. 
* Wav, Car. i. 7. 
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ja succeeded hig brother in 997 A.D, 
He assumed the birudas of Naoasfthasafika and 
Kum&ra Narayana. HU chief minister was Y&So- 
bhata Karaai’igada and chief court-poet and bio¬ 
grapher, P&draagupta. It was fashionable in those 
days for each king, as soon as he was crowned, to 
set about fighting with his royal neighbours, 
Bindhuraja fought with and defeated the chief of the 
Hiina Ksattriya bouse as well as the rulers of the 
Kosalas/of the inhabitants of Vagada. of the Litas 
and the Mnralas, The Kosalas were the people of 
Mahakosala, south of the Vindhyas, in the Central 
Provinces. Vaga^a was close to the north-western 
frontier of Halva. TheMuralas were the feudatories 
of the Caulukyas in the west coast of India. 

I ? rom the Prahandhakaras (authors of the chro¬ 
nicles dealing with mediaeval Kajas) we also hear of 
Sindhuraj&’s struggles with the Caulukyas, Cancan- 
(Jaraj'a and Vallabharaja of Anabilvad, Camundaraja 
was a man of evil life and finally abdicated in favour- 
of his son, Vallabharaja and proceeded on a pilgrim¬ 
age to Benares. On his way through Malva, Cfi- 
mundaraja was deprived of his umbrella of state and 
other marks of royalty. He proceeded on his journey, 
but sent his son a message praying him to take 
revenge for this insult on the M&iva’King.* Vallabha¬ 
raja, also called Madanagaiikara invaded Malva 
and invested the fortifications of Dbarft, but died of 
small-pox during the siege. Hence Bhoja, son of 
Bindhuraja, inherited another feud, this time with 
the Caulukya Kajas of Anabilvad, capital of Gnjarat. 

_ Sinduraja unlike his successor preferred to re¬ 
side at Ujjayini, for Padmagupta says, 

*' residing in the town of Ujjayini, he rules all around." 5 

1 Bhar State Gaa. p. 140. ESsmSia j. 76. I.A. ixtvi. p. 171.. 

a Nuv. si, %. 
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Bhoja was the son o£ Siadhuraja and nephew of 
Mafija. Like Keattriya princes throughout the ages, 
he underwent an extensive course of studies. He 
acquired a ripe Sards krta scholarship. He studied 
aU the available Sarhskrta books on king-craft. He 
became skilful in the use of the thirty-six weapons 
used in those days in warfare. He mastered the sixty* 
foar arts which had then grown to perfection in 
India. Above all, he became an accomplished poet 
and a scholar who could hold his own in learned de¬ 
bates against the greatest scholars of his time. 
Three hundred years after his death a story of hia 
youth found its way into books. It was probably 
not 'based on fact, but it is too interesting to be 
consigned to oblivion. Muuja, it would appear, be¬ 
came jealous of his nephew's popularity; but matters 
came to a head when a celebrated astrologer exam¬ 
ined the horoscope of young Bkoja and proclaimed 
the following prediction ;— 


" For fifty yaars and fire and six more raoona besides 
three days 

Shall Bitty* rule o’er^P . tsivlpatha and Quads too,” 

i- e., aU over India, both north and south Of the 
Viudhyas. 1 Rule ’ in this prophetic utterance 
merely, meant the premier place among Kings. 
Mufija thereupon resolved to remove this possible 
rival to his glory and ordered some men of the lowest 
caste, Gonds from the interior of MMva, to take 
Bhoja to the heart of the forest and slay him there. 
The ruffians, hov,'ever, were smitten with pity on 
■beholding the beauty of his person and hearing the 
sweetness of his cultured voioe. They agreed to take 
to the king a communication from Bhoja. There¬ 
upon the young prince-poet wrote on the leaf of a 
tree a stanza to the following effecti— 



“ MiEndb.itS, lord of earth, the ornament of the foremost 
age of all, is gone; 


Where’s he who bridged the sea, the foe of Havana, 
possessor of ten heads, 

Yudhisthira and more, many more, O king, have reigned, 
for long before thy time j 

Along with none of them did go' the earth, with the© 
alone 'twill pass away! ” 

Mufija shed bitter tears when he read this missive 
and ordered Bhoja to be brought back to him and 
restored to his rightful place in the royal court. The 
legend goes on to say that Munja, for the purpose- 
of expiating his sinful attempt at murder, performed 
a pilgrimage to the Dharmaranya lying on the east 
of the lesser Rann of Kacch and founded there a 
town called Mufijapnram. 

On the death of Sindhur&ja in the second decade 
of the XI century, Bhoja succeeded to the throne 
and permanently shifted the capital to Dhara, which 
was situated on an island surrounded by a ring of 
lakes joined together by deep ditches, with ramparts 
40 to fjO feet high rising above them. Hence h© 
was frequently referred to as Db ares vara, a title not 
accorded to his .predecessors. 



CHAPTER IV 


BHOJA’S CONTEMPORARIES 

Let ua study awhile the political map of India 
in the first half of .the Xlth century and consider 
which dynasties ruled over the different provinces 
into which India was divided and which Kings 
were the contemporaries of the great Bboja Baja, 
the most accomplished of the Kings of the time. 
Gandbara was the border province in the North, 
west of India since Vedic times, if not earlier ; hut 
the Brahman a Still i kings of that district had, 
before the century began, been driven to the banks 
of the Sindhu, From the commencement of the 
century, when Sindhuraja was on the throne of 
AliUva' and for several years after Bhuja succeeded 
him, Mahmud Yamin al Daula, Amir of Ghazni, 
conducted almost every year his daring raids into 
Indian territory. In the words of the great Muham¬ 
madan savant, Al Betuni, he 

u utterly ruined ihu prosperity of the country and per¬ 
formed there wonderful exploits* by whiuh the Hindus 
beme like atoms of dust scattered in all direGfckma* 
and like a tale of old in the mouths of the people*" 1 

The Brahmana SiLhi Kings had to bear the brunt of 
the onslaught. Jayapala sought to wipe off the dis¬ 
grace of jiefe&fc by entering the burning flames. 
His son, Anandapala, fought valiantly with “ Ham- 
mlra {the Amlr)i leader of the Turuska army, full of 
stratagem " and, though helped by contingents 
sent by several Rajas, could not stem the flood of 
invasion. Smandapala’s son, Trilocanapala was also 
defeated by Mahmud, and “the royal glory of the 
Bahia vanished (down to their very) name.”’ The 


1 lud. tr. Saoliau, 1, p. ZZ. 
a Rajatar. vii. S6. 
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greater part of tbe Pud jab was added to the domin¬ 
ion® of the Ghaartavi dynasty. Sindh was conquered 
by Wazrr Abdur-Bazailq, the general of Mahmud in 
10'35 A.D. and passed to the hands of the Amir of 
Ghazni. 


KaSmir, protected by her mountain-walla, escaped 
the cruel attentions of the Amrr of Ghazni, and wag 
enjoying the benefits of peace after the stormy 
reign of the dissolute Queen Didda, under the rule 
of the LOhara Kings, Sangramaraja, the first of 
this line, helped Trilocan&pala in his struggle 
with Mahmud, Anantavama, patron of scholars, 
succeeded hire in 10‘28 A.D. and, when the Sahjs 
wore finally expelled from their throne and their 
province was brought under Ghaaniyi dominion, 
the relics of the house of Brahmaija sovereigns^ 
Itudrapala and others, took service in the Kaimir 
-court and were given large salaries to enable them 
to keep up their royal style of living. Petty Himala¬ 
yan states, like that of Camba were beyond the reach 
of the long arm of Mahmud ami were ruled by their 
own chiefs, feudatories of KaSrair. Salavahana 
and Sotnavarma of Camba were Bhoja’s contempo¬ 
raries, They built shrines oE timber adorned with 
graceful wood-carving. 1 But Mahmud cruelly plun¬ 
dered and destroyed the holy temples of N&garkofc 
acd_ other places in the Kangra Valley, and the 
ancient Trig aria, which Eajaa of Jalandbara had to 
rebuild, when tbe flood of Islam ebbed from their 
boundaries. India can dm of Kangra built, after 
Mahmud’s retreat, a Siva temple with a nandi in 
front, covered by an open pavilion supported by 
ornamental pillars. 0 


1 A. S. ft. 1902-03, pp. 209-70. 
0 Jib. 1905-06, p. 15. 
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The Kingdom of Paficala, famous as the premier 
one of India in the later years of the Vedic period^ 
rose again to that proud position in the days of 
Harsa (Vllth century) and of the Pratihara em¬ 
perors Mihira Bh5ja and MahondrapsUa {IXth cen¬ 
tury). Kanauj, the ancient Kanya Kubja, extending 
for about four miles along the east bank of tho 
Gang!, and adorned with lovely gardens and tanks, 
of clear and sweet water, was its capital, It waiver 
the home of Vedic lore and its Ur ah mail as ware con¬ 
sidered the bluest blooded in India, But its power 
waned in tho Xfch century j Kajy&piita was its King 
when Mahmud appeared before Kanauj early in 
3019 A.D. Bajyapala made a feeble resistance and, 
though his capital had seven forts to protect it, let 
it fall into the Amir’s hands in the course of one- 
day. Bajyapala made an abject peace witfr the 
victor and retired, to the opposite bank of the 
Gang!, for which piece of cowardice he was severely 
punished by the other Hindu princes as will be 
presently narrated. 

Jejabhukti, now lmowa as Bunds!khand, lying 
between the Narmada and the Yamuna, was ruled 
over by Kings of the Biijput clan of Oandellas, who 
waxed in strength as the power of Paucala waned in 
the Xfch century. The strong fortress of Katanjara 
was occupied by the Cafidella king, YaSovarm! in that 
century and this helped the dynasty to attain pre¬ 
eminence in North India and reduce the power of 
Pineal a. Early in the Xlth- century the C and ill la 
capital was Khajuriiho, "a wonderful town- furnished 
with big arches of great value”, built in 1000 A D. 
by Kbkalla, a petty chief and feudatory of the Can- 
do lias, who also built there a temple of V&idy&uafcha 
with " a lofty golden dome ” and “ a splendid 
canopy ” for the god, and settled 11 a very learned 
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crowd" of Brabmaijas near. 1 * 3 Meanwhils the 
fortress of Gopadri (Gwalior), the ancient possession 
of the Pratibaras of Kanauj, was captured by Vajra- 
damii, head of Kacchapagbata (Kacchvaha) clan, 
who became the feudatory of the Canclella mo n areas. 
Gaqda, “ the unrivalled hero " became its king in 
’OO'l’A.D. When Anandapala organized in vain a 
confederacy of Hindu princes in 1009 A.D. to 
oppose Mahmud, it is said that Ga^da sent a eon* 
tingent. The cowardly surrender of Kananj by 
Rajyapala in 1019 A.D. encouraged Mahmud to fall 
suddenly on Kalahjara, defeat the Candella general, 
Candra, and plunder the fortress, Thereupon Ga$da 
organized a confederacy of Hindu princes to punish 
Rajyapivia. The head of the army sent for this 
purpose was his son Vidyadhara. Of this great 
prince it is said that he 


“gathered the floweTS of the fame of bis enemies and 
“ BhfljudBva (of DhiirSJ together with the KoUicun- 
cuadra, * moon of the Keiaoum' (CSafigByadevs), wor¬ 
ship lied. fn'l of fear, ti)l8 » P u 5§‘* i this ' ' !iaat ® r « W!ir ; 
fare who had caused the destruction of the sing of 
K-iii’yakubja, and who was tying on a csouph.” * 


Probably young Bboja and Gaugcyadeva took part 
in awarding punishment to Hfijyapifla. But the 
actual persou who put an end to Rajy&pala’s life?* 
was Arjana, feudatory of the Candellas. Vidyadhara 
was succeeded by VijuyapatadSva, 

“ whoso oouquest of the world was stopped only by the 
ocean | when (MugfiyacUStfa, who had conquered the 
world, perceived before him (this 1 terrible one ... the 
lotus of hia heart closed the knot of pride in battle.'” 1 


1 Bp. lad, i. p. 152. 

a lb, i. p, 319, 

3 Jb. 1. p. 219. 
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Vijayapni&devft had uo actual meowpnmmenz 
hia credit. He was 


il eminent by wi despreading fame (and) purifying con- 
duet," * 


and quietly submitted to Eboja. 


Arjuna, the inlet of Gwalior, from 1004 AJX to 
1034 A.D., was 

“ an ornament of the Kacohapngbata family, ('who) 
anxious to surve Vjdyadh&i'adtwn, slow in battle Bn 
Baj^apala with, many ahowers of arrows which pierced 

his neekbonesu” 

Ho was succeeded by bis son* Afahimaayu. Of 
him it is said, 

11 the celebrated King, BrI Bh^a, has widely celebrated the 
skill which ho showed in his marvellous management of 
horses and chariots and in the use of powerful 
weapon a,’* a 

In other words, he, too, acknowledged Bhoja us his 
suzerain lord. 

At Kamtaj, B&jyapiila was succeeded by Triloca- 
napaladewa. He kept tip the practice of bestowing 
gifts for the sake of spiritual benefit. In 1027 A.D. 
he resided near Prayaga and distributed a village 
among 6,000 Brahman as. 1 * 3 But the greatness of 
the Pratiharas was gone, never to return. The 
Paramaras, the Candcllas, the Kalacuris and even 
the 6ol&s of remote Tan jo re interfered with the 
affairs of Kunauj and appointed governors from 
among their relatives to administer the states into 
which Kauauj was broken up. Adventurers set up- 
independent government in parts of the province, 


1 Up. Ind, L p- MB* 

» lb. ii. p. 232-6* 

3 Ind- Aut* xviu. p* 34, 






Thna in tha Badeun (VodSraayula) district to the 
north of the CandgUa dominions was established a 
petty lino of Hasfcrakuta kings in the Xlth century by 
one Candra; this state soon became a bulwark 
capable of resisting the intrusion of the power of the 
Hambiras (Gbaznavis) to the east of the Fanjab. 1 

East of Sindh, south of the Pan jab and the 
west of the Acavallis in the desert region of MarvSd, 
a branch of the Paratnara family ruled at JalQr 
(Jabillapnn). This family was exterminated when 
the Xado} CShamana Kirttipala made J&lor his 
capital. 

On Mount £bu itself ruled tha original branch of 
the ParamAra family with Caudravatl as capital. 
Dandhuraja of this line averse from renderiu" 
homage to the Caulukya Bhimadeva I, took refuge 
with BbSjadt'va. His son Kreijaraja was taken 
prisoner by Bhima and held captive till be was 
compelled to release the Paramiira by Balaprasada, 
successor of Achilla, the Cahamana chief of 
Marvad. 9 

On the eastern side of the Aravallis was Mevikl 
where lived the Sisodias, the purest-blooded amorist 
the_ Rajputs. There at Citor or more properly 
Oitorgadh, on a long isolated hill lying above seventy 
miles to the ease of modern Udaipur," was founded a 
city by Bappa, who was bom in the forest to which 
his widowed mother had fled for refuge from a far¬ 
away comer of KSthiav&^j when her husband’s 
kingdom was packed and laid low and he died on the 
battle-field. The child grew to manhood among tha 
wild Bhils and he became their chieftain and carved 


1 Eft. tad, L p* * 64. 

* /&, zu p, 68. 
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for himself a kingdom around the impregnable 
rock of CifcSr in the Vlllth century, and founded a 
house which has continued the Keattriya tradition 
unbroken to our own days. Bhoja’s contemporaries 
.among the princes of this house were Naravartna 
and Ktrttivarma, who were not very ■ great 
monarchs. 

To the north of the Ar&vallis, still on high land is 
the lake of Sambhar (Sakamhbari). In the district 
round this lake ruled the CahaniSna (Cauban) clan, 
destined to earn undying fame in the next century. 
The Cauban contemporaries of Bhoja were Vakpati 
and 6rl Candra. h'rom this Sakambharl family 
there branched off another line of Cabans an as, which 
bad its capital at Nadd53a, the modern Nadoj. in the 
■Jodbpnr state of E&japutana. The Kadduja chief¬ 
tain at the beginning of the century was Abila who 
fought with Bhlmadeva of Gujarat. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his uncle, Anahilla. He continued the 
feud with Bhl marl ova, captured Sakambharl, killed 
fJadha, a general of Bhojadeva, and defeated the 
Turuslfa King, MahraM of Ghazni in one of 
bis raids. 1 * The Cahamanas of hiadol exterminated 
the line of Paramrlras of Mount Abu at about the 
end of the century. Like the Paramaraa of Can- 
dravati, there was another minor branch of the 
family, which ruled over another part of Arbuda, 
MaJjdala, the region round Mount Abu. Purqapala 
of this branch was the contemporary of Bhoja and 
his widowed sister LfthinI restored an ancient temple 
of the Sun and founded a tank {vapi) in Vata 
(Vasantagadb) east of Abu. 3 

To thewestof Bboji.’s dominions was the country 
of the Oaulukyas (Sdlankis), which was called 

i Kp. Inti. xi. pp. 68-9. 

* Ji. lx. p. 11. 








Gujarat; Its capital was Agahilavad, When the 
C8U turj began fcho bolanki King was Camon^adova. 


Irh&Jmg even from afar the breeze perfumed with thb 
iobor of hi a excellent elephants* Sri Sindhur^ja {of 
M$iva) tied together with his own elephants that \ver<j 
cowed by the smell of {their opponents,) rut and van¬ 
ished in such wine that even the trace of the fame of 
that prince was lost*” 1 

Before 1 t>I G A, D„ be was succeeded by his son 
Vallabharaja, 

M a ar«tat-J*wel among princes who astonished the girole of 
the earth by his bold deeds. Densely dark smoke, 
ristng from the empire of the* MSlva who quaked 

on hearing of hi a marching, indicated the spread of the 
fire of his anger.’ 1 x 

As already said, Vall&bhaiaja died of small-pox 
when investing Dhara. After him 

41 ruled hie brother, galled !§rt Durlabhar^ja, who thought 
nis heart was bent on love, was not easily accessible 
{durlabha} to the wives of others. When ailed with 
anger, ho somewhat uontraoted his arched eyebrowa, 
that forthwith indicated its result, the destruction of 
the Lata country.* 1 1 

After him ruled Bhim&deva I* the great rival of 

Bhoja, 

,c who, though terrible (frMma) to his foes, ever granted 
enjoyments to his friends (and) as ruler, carried this 
load of the earth. What wonder was there that his 
horsea supremely skilled in nccoinpliehing the fm> 
paces (called dhara) quickly gained Dkartt, the capital of 
the emperor of Mitya* 1 ' V 

This event as well as other dealings between 
Bblina and Bhoja will be described in che nest two 
chapters ; but it may be mentioned here that 
Vimala Sa, general Ul'in’lanayaka) ol Bhiina con- 

_ ■ - ■' • ■ -JI—i 1 "*^ 1 ' lu^. _ , - 

1 Bp. Ind, i. p, 302. Bindhurija; in this passage has been 
understood as 4 King of Sindh. 1 We know of no such King, 
in this period. 






structedon Mount Abu, one of the most beautiful of 
Indian temples in 1031 A.D, Daring Bhlma’s reign 
Mahmad o£ Ghazni ia said to have done his final 
act of greatest'daring—the dash on Somanatha in 
Gujarat and the spoliation o! its widely venerated 
temple. This event, A! J Utbi, Mahmud's official 
biographer, though he lived after it is supposed to 
have taken place, does not mention ) it is first 
described by Ibn Asri, two hundred years after 
Mahmud’s time* The rebuilding of the temple soon 
after Mahmud’s supposed destruction of it is not 
mentioned in inscriptions, and it is impossible to 
believe the story that the hero-king of Gujarat, the 
rival of Bhoja, fled at the approach of Mahmud and 
concealed himself in a distant fort when the Ami t 
leisurely plundered and destroyed the sacred fane. 

At Valabhi, in a corner of Gujarat there lived 
from the Vlth century and perhaps much earlier a 
family of Maucya chiefs, They were great patrons 
of Br&hmaflas. Of this family Bb&ileka and Bhlma* 
raja were contemporaries of Bhoja. 

Conterminous on the east with the dominions of 
Bhoja was the Kingdom of Cedi, famous from the 
Vedic age. The Cedis claimed descent from the 
Haihayas, famous warriors of the Vedic period. After 
that age the Haih&ya clan never lost hold of Central 
India and under that came, or that of Cedi or of 
K&iacuri exercised dominion there, which now power¬ 
ful, hqw weak, never became quite extinct. The 
province waa called Dahala; Gangeyadeva was its 
King in the beginning of the Xltb century. Taking 
advantage of the decay of the power of the Trati- 
haras of Kanauj, ha extended his sway to Prayaga 
and KasI in the South-eastern part of the empire 
over which the great Mihira Bhoja once ruled, 
Gahgeyadeva was 
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& tliuadsrbott fail mg on t&e beads of enemies, (and) the 
lord of Log fortune of the heroes with a cheet broad like 
an emerald tablet* (and) with smiling eyes, (and) with 
hu two aras,surpassing: the length of a city-bar, the 
arest-jswal ot crowned heads, he haa become famous 
under the name of Vikramaditya." i 


Another inscription records that 


■‘wishing to run away from him with dishevelled hair 
(the King oi KuimJa) who wan deprived of hh country 
oame to possess it again/* * 

Sach conquest of provinces and restoration of them 
to defeated kings was a very common incident in 
Indian History, for kings then fought not to annex 
the countries of rival kings, hut merely to prove on 
tha field of battle their superior prowess. Like 
other kings of tha age GiuigeyadSva was a builder 
oi temples. He built “uMs/’m without equal”! 
M^tu being a hexagonal temple with twelve stories ( 
variegated windows, and four entrances, 3 Gahgoya- 
deva was a great warrior; an inscription of the rival 
Candella royal house incidentally says that he “ had 
conquered the world V and A1 Beruni mentions him 
in his ftidikdi 11 which means that Gangeyadeva 
was so great a king that his fame reached the ears 
of that foreign writer. Gangeyadeva was also a 
very pious person, for, 

“ fond of residing at the foot of the holy fig-tree of Pra* 

y**». he . foun,i salvation there together with his hundred 
wives | 


by drowning in the holy waters of the three united 
streams, the Gahga, the Yamuna and the concealed 


1 Bp, Ind h p. 6, 
4 lb* xii, p* 215, 

3 /6, ii, p, 15, 


4 Bp, Ind, l p, 319, 

* n. I, p, m 

9 £h> sii. p. 215 - 




S&rasvfirtL His son was KaqiEb, the last of Bh5ja ? s 
rivals, whose dealings with the lord of M&lva wiO 
be described in a subsequent chapter. 


East of Benares, right up to Kamarfipa (Assam), 
ruled at Muhghyr Manbiptfia I and after him Naya- 
pala, devout princes who were .Bauddhas and built 
temples of Siva* YisijUi ,and Surya and gave gifts to 
learned Brahraanas, 4i for pleasing Gautama, the 
Baugata *\ who had about this time been recognised 
as an incarnation of Visiju undertaken for the 
purpose o! inculcation of mercy to animats and 
putting a atop to the wholesale slaughter of them in 
the name of the Vedic Yajria. The Palas practised 
the T&ntrika rites which bad, in later Buddhism* 
usurped the place assigned by the Buddha to ethical 
culture, and sent teachers of these practices to Tibet 
where they have found firm root. At the same time 
as the Palas, other dynasties ruled over the outlying 
parts of Bengal, A family of kings whose names 
ended m Varma. held court at Simtmpura in Kftdba 
in the north of Bengal, Jatavama, of this line* 
conquered a part of Kdmanipa. Be was the son- 
in-law of Karna of Cedi. A line of Caudras ruled 
at Candroclvipa in East Bengal. Govinda Cantka 
of this house was the contemporary of Bhuja, Over 
Kamarupa proper ruled a family of kings whose 
names ended in—pala, but who were different from 
the Great Palas of Munghyr. Dharmapala of this 
line reigned at the same time as Bhojn. 

Booth of Bengal, in Orissa, the northernmost part 
of Trikalmga, which had absorbed its middle part, 
Kohgodha, and along with it a part 61 MahE- 
bosala to the west, was ruled over by the Kesari 
line of Kings with Yayafemagar (now Jajnagar) as 
capital- In the early years of the XHh century, one 
Indrarafcha ruled at this place* The temple of 
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a-fch (Paii) was under the control of the Ke saris 
those (lays in that temple l'umsottama 
(Visijn) stood between a Siva ling a and a figure of 
DnrgS. 

South of the dominions of the Kfsaris was 
Kalinga proper, under the rule of the Gangas, who 
had emigrated in the IVtb century from Kdlabala, 
(Kolar in Maisur Province)- These kings built 
numerous temples and Bhoja’s contemporaries 
among them were Kamarnava and Vajrahasta III. 

The Karijata Kingdom, as the dominions of the 
great line of the Western Calukyas of Kulyani wa3 
called, was, when the century began, under the rule 
of «the auspicious king of kings, supreme lord, 
supreme master, Akalaiikacarita (of spotless conduct) 
Irivabedanga, (a wonder among those who pierced 
their foes), ornament of the Caltikya races, slayer of 
Tamils, the auspicious king Satya4raya ”. 1 He, was 
frequently fighting with the great Tanjore Solas 
and bad generally the worst of it in those battles. 
One of his feudatories was Bhillama of Seuijadesa, 
" ornament of the Yadu race, attended by the fortune 
of valour—. . , , (and) n pain in the head of the 
Malavas ”®, for in the time of his former suzerain, 
he took Mufija captive in battle. SatyaSraya was 
succeeded by Vikr&maditya V in 1009 A.D. and h© 
ruled for two years. One of his feudatories was- 
Iriva-NoJambadhiraja, of a branch line which 
sprung from the great Pallavas of Kaiicl. After 
Vikramaditya V, ruled bis brother, Jayasiiiahu II 
eTftgadekamalla (the sola wrestler of the world). 
Among his feudatories were, besides Bhillama Til, 
the Yddavfi, Cittaraja who was ruling over the whole 
of the Konkan in 1026 A.D. and the Kadumbas of 



and in 


1 Ep. Ind, sv). p. 75. 
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Goa. Jagdekamalb had to fight with K&Jgndra 
Sola I’arakesari Varma, who planted a col amn of 
victory in Kolhapur in tbe Oalukya territory. 1 
Jayasimha’s relations with Bhoja will be described 
in the next Chapter. He was succeeded by his 
son, Somesvara I Trailokyamalla {the wrestler of the 
three worlds) and Ah av a aialia. He had numerous 
vassals, viz,, the Kadambas, the Silabaras, the 
Sindas, etc. His relations with Bhoja will also be 
referred to in the next Chapter. 

A branch of the Sinda family, belonging to the 
NagavariAa ruled over Bastar (in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces). Their capita.], was Calirakota, which was 
captured by liajeodra Sola, who invested the Naga- 
vatruia King when the latter became his vassal, as 
was the custom in those days with his title of 
Madhurautakadevu. ■. 

In South India proper (apart from the Deccan), 
from the banks of the Krstja and the Tuhgabhadra 
to Cape Comorin, the power of the Tanjoee Sol A3 
was supreme. Bajaraja Bajakesari, after a series 
of victories on land and sea established on firm 
foundations the Sola power, built at Tanjore 
the temple of Briiadisvata, the first temple built in 
Todia on a very large scale. In the second decade 
of the Xlth century, he was succeeded by Rajendra 
Parakeaari, who proved to be even a greater king 
than his father, and a greater warrior than the North 
Indian heroes of his time, Vi dyad ha ra the Candella, 
Gangeyadeva the Kalacuri, Bhoja the Patamara and 
Bhlroa tbe Solanki, He conquered Idaiturainadu 
in the Maisur territory, Vanavasi, the Kadamba 
province, Mantjaikkadakkam (Manyakhoba), the 
capital of the Raatrakutas and the first of the later 


*S. 1.1, i. p. 133. 
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CiMukya emperors ; than Oeylon and all the islands 
round the South Coast of India; then Irattaippadi, 
another part of the Calukya dominions; he then 
started on a Napoleonic campaign towards the 
north; he captured Sakkarakkottam (Cakrakota) 
and traversed Kalinga which submitted to him and 
defeated Tndraratha, the Kcsari King of Adinsgaram 
(Yayatinagar); he subjugated Oddavisayam (Orisaa), 
Mahakosaja/Dagdabhukti (Mfusidabad Dt.), defeated 
Dharmapala of Assam, Ra^tasiira, Govinda Candra 
and Mahipala and thus Kttinarnpa,kaclha and Bengal 
lay at the feet of the conqueror. Hie influence 
reached Kananj, where he set up one of his own 
* men to ■ rule ‘ the country. He then assumed the 
title of Gahcjaikonda Sola, the Sola who conquered 
(the region of) the Gauga; he then founded a new 
capital, called Gangai-kdpda fcojapuram, cot far 
from the mouth of the Coleroon, a branch of the 
Kiiveri, larger than the mother-river, and a royal 
palace five miles in circuit. Near his palace he built 
a temple on the same scale as that of his father at 
Tanjore and installed there a Ufigatn, which well 
deserves its name of Brhadlsvara, the Great Lord, 
being thirty-six feet tali. He also built a large fresh 
water lake called Ponniri, the golden lake and sane* 
tided it by having several pots of holy Gahga water, 
sent to him daily by his northern feudatories, 
poured into it. He then enlarged his fleet, invaded 
Burma and compelled tbe kings of Burma, Siam 
and Java to^ acknowledge bis sway. His inscrip¬ 
tions range from Kalinga to Siam. Verily in the 
first half of the Xlth century India was the land of 
giants 1 











CHAPTER V 

BHQJA’3 WARS 


Jt wag the fashion in those days for each great 
Raja to keep fighting with other great Rajas? oppo¬ 
nents worthy of carrying on passages of arms with 
them. The motive of these wars was not so much 
to annex any portion of the territories of his neigh*- 
hours as to prove the king's prowess and to assert his 
claim to the more or less empty title of the Gakra* 
varti, Supreme lord of BhSratavarsa, These tt&jis 
loved to include, io their official documents, grandi¬ 
loquent phrases indicative of their superiority to" 
others and describing the successes achieved by them 
m battle and the acts of charity done by them. 
From these phrases the history of India from 
the age of the Mauryas almost up to that of the 
establishment of the British Empire can be recoo* 
struefced Rut often those epigraphs contain vague 
self-laudatory statements, conventional phrases, 
meaning nothing in particular. As a rule, eulogies? 
which are only exerciser? in general flattery and do 
not mention facts, have to be separated from 
definite statements of historical events and treated 
as useless for purposes of history. 

The Prabandhas or chronicles, composed cen¬ 
turies after the death of the kings whose life-stories 
they propose to deal with, contain accounts of histori¬ 
cal events, but also include anachronistic anecdotes 
and also conventional hyperbolic phrases of praise 
which cannot be accepted as sober history* As an 
instance of the anachronistic statements of the 
Prabandhas , it may be mentioned that they relate 
how? to avenge the savage treatment of his uncle. 
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'by Tailapa IT, Bhoja invaded the Deccan,' 
Saptured Tailapa and subjected him to the same 
indignities as were loaded on Muiija’s head. This 
cannot be true, for Tailapa died several years before 
■Bhoja ascended the throne. But other statements 
in the Pro, band has are corroborated by the con¬ 
temporary testimony of inscriptions; yet others are 
so probable, so consonant wish what we know of 
the character of Bhoja and his times, that we can 
accept them as true even without other evidence to 
confirm them. But some scholars have pursued the 
dangerous game of extracting, by a priori, methods, 
the possible koi-md of truth from manifestly impos¬ 
sible stories and have guessed that Bhoja may have 
defeated Vikram&ditya V, the weak tiaccessor of 
Tailapa and visited the son with pnnishment for the 
sins of his parent; 1 thi3 cannot be accepted as trae, 
for there is not the least indication anywhere else 
to show that there was any war between the Para- 
mitras and the Galukyas between 097 A. D, and 1019 
A. P, 


The earliest reference to Bhoja in Deccan epi¬ 
graphs occurs in the Kadamba inscription of 
Irivabedangadeva, lord of Banavase and feudatory 
of the Calukya Emperor, Jayasimha II Jagadeka- 
malla; in thi3 inscription Jrivabedangadeva calls 
his Suzerain, Jayasirhha, ‘ blwjanrpdmbhvja rcijan 
ina nibhci tejan V hr, a moon (r&jan) to the lotus 
(ambhoja) which was King Bhoja, glorious (t&jan) 
as the Bun (nibha ina ). Such vague praises of 
kiugs and generals accompanied by dispraises of 
their traditional enemies, without the mention of 
particulars of battles, were common in those days 


* E. H. D. p. 64 Ind. Ant. xlviii, pp. 117-8. 
3 Ind. Ant, v, p, IS. 




and mean nothing, Tims Kundiga (Kundamar&sa), 
son of Invabedangadova SatyaSraya, and cousin of 
Jayasiriiha and feudatory governor of Buna vase was 
thus praised in one inscription, 

*■ 0 Kundiga, whan they name thee in respect of courage, 
what further praise can others giva ? Is it not what Is 
said by the troops of elephants of the CSla, the Gild- 
gBya (and) king Bhoja with open mouths as they flee 
away in a battle where they arc proved by (thy) 
elephants furious with storms of rutting iohoi\ as they 
floe away In terror, through which they gallop off with¬ 
out waiting at all to charge with their tusks T u * 

Nothing can be inferred from this. 

In a later passage of the former inscription there 
occurs what seems to be a definite statement of fact 
with regard to Jayasimba's fight with BhSja. As 
translated by the editor of the inscription, it saya 
that Jayasiihha 

'* searched out and beset and pursued and ground down 
and put to flight the confederacy of MMva * ; * 

from this it has been inferred that Khoja organized 
a league against Jayaairiiba, but was completely 
defeated by the Cafekya emperor. The passage, 
properly translated, means,— 

'? The rUing of tbo glory of JayasirtgudBva has curbed 
| or destroyed) these van M Sla va s (M a Jo vam el ta mam ) m 
such a way that they have to bo searched for ” a 


* Ep. Ind, iv, p, 333, 

Ind. Ant y. p, 17, 

3 The original has Malavamftimam pu$titce gattiirdatiu 
eta- Mr. H* Besha Iyengar, Fellow m Canarese, Madras 
University, informs me that is Malawm 

ue .» 1 Maiava# even sorin'? and not mcja, i*a t 

Malaga confederacy/ 1 The rising of the glory\ the subject of 
the sentence occurs lower down; it is tejadurbu, LA. 
v.p, Iflj i. 2. 
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inice the middle oi the VIIth century, Malva was 
d .««ded into seven little states, frequently men¬ 
tioned m inscriptions as the Sapta Malavas. The 
Pratiharas on the one hand and more often the 
R&strakQtas on the other raided the seven MaJavas 


and annexed some of the states. Thus Dantidurga 
Sli b jDtbfl MjGbjdTBjS ; ^ 


,, ■ w - - —-- hence the destruction of 

the seven Malavas was one of the great deeds attri¬ 
buted to the K&sbrakufcas and the Calukyas who 
succeeded to the titles as well as the dominions of 
the former. Nothing rnora is meant by the phrase. 
Long before Jayasiihba’s time, i.e,, ever since Up- 
eudia conquered Malva,it was a ■well-knit kingdom 
and the phrase ‘ Millva confederacy’ became mean¬ 
ingless, nor were there at that time seven great 
powers near IVIalva, who could form a confederacy. 

The J>a6and/ias themselves indicate that Bboia 
did not invade the Deccan in hot haste, soon after 
Ins coronation. He seems to have forgotten the 
duty of punishing the Calukyas, and, on the other 
hand, been more anxious to establish by force of 
arms lns_ superiority to his great rival of Gujarat, 
.BhlmadtjVii, The story goes that in a certain year 
owing to the failure of rain, it was impossible in 
Gujariit to obtain grain for men to eat, nor grass for 
horses or cattle, and at the same time King Bhoja 
was preparing for m invasion of the country. 
H nna heard of this and being unprepared for 
fighting with the mighty lord of Malva, sent word 
i?, P^ raa,;a (-Dkmocifirtth hia diplomatic agent at 
—baia, to prevent the invasion at that juncture, 
if necessary, by paying a fine to Bhoja, p&roara, 
ugly'looking but extremely clever, presented himself 
before the King, who accosted him with.— 

Tell me how many messengers are there, belonging to 
your king, hol ding the office t>i dij lomaijc agent? ” 

1 1.A. ri. p, US, Ell ora Insc, A3.W.I,, v , 8?, 
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amara replied, 


" Many like me, O Mslvu, king, they are of three degrees 
Aa foreign courts are low or medium or high in raak," 

The king of DhSra thea ordered the drams to be 
beaten as a signal fcr the army to march on Gujarat. 
A poet stood in front of the king and proclaimed, 

Tha sola is entering the bosom ef the great aea 
Tbe Audhra is hiding in c&vm of the mountains, 

The king of KurtyBa Ss standing bareheaded. 

The Otirjara Baj-i has fled to toe torrents, 

The Warrior monarch of C^di is trembling. 

The* Lord of Kanauj is bent double with terror, 

O Bhejfcp the fear of thy army alarms all 

The door of thy prison is crowded with princes \ 

They are fighting for places for spreading their beds on, 
* When a new one arrives there, an iarnate oxolaltns loud. 
The Kefikaaa sleeps in a corner, the Lata, 

At the door] the Kaluga does lie in the courtyard l 
You, Kosata lord, Just arrived here, my father, 

Did use to abide on thin level spot here, Sir ' ’\ 

This kind of laudation was in those days thought 
to be proper when offered by poets to kings, and as 
in every royal court it was indulged in, and it was 
the acknowledged convention of darbars, it was not 
considered to be bad manners or the expression of 
haughtiness. 


Before the army actually started, a drama was 
enacted in the royal presence, taking off ail the 
kings of the time/ One of the scenes was laid in 
a prison, where Tailapa had established himself in a 
comfortable comer, A new arrival tried to make 
Tailapi* give up the cosy spot* but Tailapa replied 
to him,— 

“This corner is my heritage from great 
Fobears, shall I resign my ancient home 
To you who have arrived but yesterday ? *■ 
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Bhoja was pleased with the flattery implied and, 
turning to Banian,, with a smile, asked him if it was 
not a very witty play, Damara said in reply, < 

“ The wit Is therts ait right, but this fool of Tailsps hold* 
the head of thy unolo fixed on a stake.’ 1 

Stung to the quick, because he was thns cleverly 
reminded of the disgraceful treatment undergone 
by Mtmja which he had apparently forgotten, 
Bhoja gave op the design of subjugating Gujarat 
and went straight against the Calukya territory. 

He marched south along the coast to Konkaija, 
which was a part of the dominions of Uayasimha, 
grandson of Tailapa. 

Alike sari, olios Kesideva, feudatory of Jayasiriihtt 
II, was then the ruler of Northern Kohka^ia, He 
belonged to the clan of the &laharas. The clan 
was so called because its members claimed to be 
descended from Jlmutavahana, the hero of the 
Sams beta drama, the Ndganandam. Jimutavahana 
lay on a rock (silty as food (Shura) for Garnija in 
order to save a victim destined for the divine bird 
andh snee Jlmntavahana’s descendants called them¬ 
selves f?iiS/(3ras, (food on the rock) and carried as 
an emblem of this a Golden Garuda*banner, 

{ suvarna gamda dhvaja ). Their capital was a 
town ’named Purl., very near modern Bombay, 
Bhoja gained a victory in the Northern Kohkaija 
and captured the province, 

Two of the three inscriptions of Bhoja dis¬ 
covered so far, refer to the war with the Calnkyas. 

One was issued on the fifth day (fif/ti) of the bright 
fortnight of the month of Magha^in 1019 A, D. 

It is signed “ in the own hand of Srf BbOjadSva ” 
(Svahastoyam srlbhdjadevasya). In it he informs 
all royal officers (rtyapurusan) coming to Vatapad- 

844—4 ' 
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raka included in the Ghagradora District (bhoga) 
of the Sthali province {mandate), and the Brah- 
jaanaa and other inhabitants, 

i.rw (the occasion) of the festival trurvani) oolebrating 
the conouestof Kbiikaia, 1 hate bathed and worshipped 
the lord of the moving and the motionless, fl hag a van 
Bbav&iupatl, and considered the worthlessness of 
worldly life s it has been said, the rule of the earth is 
aa shifting as the clouds beaten c bout by the winds; 
the enjoyments of objects s pleasant only at the 
moment when they are obtained; life ishka^the drop 
wa t Br at the tip of glass 1 dharma is the best com¬ 
panion on the way to the other world. Wealthstreams 
away like the water flowing from the «m of the wheel 
of Ssmsara (when it runs one. flooded road); repent- 
anoe therefore, is the fruit obtained by one who does not 
avrn y fjn charity). I have considered the Changing 
Sure of the world and granted 100 nivarttanM' rfldt 
f n theabove mentioned village to the Br&hmana BbSda, 
(toil of VSuiana. of the Vaaiatba (jo'ra, and ofthe VSji 
Madhvandina Sakha, whose ancestors had emigrated 
from Chinoha city (atJ iStkO." 3 

Tn the same year, 3 a few months later, i.e., in the 
month o^BhSdrapacla, on the fifteenth day of the 
bright fortnight, Bhojadeva gave the village of 
Nafatldaga, one of the seventeen villages of the 
Nvavanadra subdivision to a Brtbmftoa named 
Panrlita Delha, son of Bhatta 'f&UhaSikb, of the 
KaSka gotra and of the MSidhyandma teltha, who 
came from Sthanvlfivaia and whose ancestors had 
SSme from the village of YiSalagraina. The occa¬ 
sion of t be gift was the celebration of the victorious 
occupation of Koiik^a, {Eonkapa-grahapavyaya 
purvtvni).* * Solatia then was mcladed in Bhoja 

v A mvafitava is a square piece of laud, each arm 
measuring 300 oabita* 

s IncL A.nt. vi. 53- ^ 

t Tho year began not wltfc Caitra but witb iiartlka. 

* Hip- lad. xvllb P- 311. 
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dominions for some time. Konkaija recovered its 
independence a little while after, for in the year 1026 
A, D,j Ghittaraja, a Hilahara chief, was described as 
ruling the whole of Koria&ija, 1 though this is not 
decisive evidence that feboja lost all control over 
the province he conquered. 

The feud with the Calukyss did not end with the 
punishment inflicted on Kankasna, Somesvtira I 
ascended the Cahikya throne in 1042 A,D, Bilhaija, 
Court-poet of his son, Vikramaditya VI, and author 
of t he poem Vikram^nkadeoacarUatn refers in a few 
iloka# to Somesvani^s campaign against DhUra. 
Speaking of Somesvara I, Bilhaija in a passage, 
filled with the quaint conceits* fashionable in that 
period, describes him as a king, 

,f whose sword, appearing thirsty owing to fcfoo nearness 
of th© blazing fire of his valour, swallowed the noble 
(city of) Dh&rak which was the dASra (stream) of the 
renown of the Pratnlra (Para mars) lord of the earth, 

whose sword, even after drowning many royal families la 
abysmal waters, could not, owing to the decline of the 
fortunes of the King of Malva, stop short of capturing 
the sole {unparalleled city of) Dhara, 

who, having completely defeated the royal 3 wens (the 
beet kings) by his sword, dark (powerful) as the young 
(newly risen) cloud, killed the swan of the fame, which 
was encaged {as it were) in the arms of King Bhoja, 

whose fierce 6re of heroism, glowing in battles* which 
waw like the fire that consuraea the universe at the time 
of its destruction ( RalantakalaQn^y was quenched 
wonderfully (quickly) when ho plunged Into the (riAara) 
stream (i.e., entered into the city of Dh*r&) deserted by 
King Bhbja, 1 3 

Bilbao in this passage does not wholly indulge 
in a conventional praise of the father of his hero, 
For in an inscription of a general of this Bomesvara 1* 

* Ind, Ant. Vi p. 878. 

5 Bit Vik, Oar, U 91-4. 
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TrailSkyatnalla Vallabba, he is described as & 
ahatfierer of the pride of the potent Cole monarch, 
a submarine fire to the whole of the ocean that is 
the race of the Malavyas.” 1 In the same mscnp- 
tion Waged eve, the general, who was the stervLid of 
the household {snman mane verggafodavdanciyaha) 
is called ‘ a Garuda to the serpent Bhoja 
blmjanqahidvUa).* * In another niscnpt^n. ano her 
general of SomBsvara, the Mahimandakh'am 
Jemarasa, is described as 1 a flame of doom to Bhoja, 

[bhoiakmnala). Hence it tmjb* concluded hat 
SomSsvara did raid Bboja’s capitalprobablyiita 
time when Bhoja was engaged outside bis province 
in one of his smaller wars. 

The greatest rival of BhojadSva was BblmadSvft 
of Atjahilavad. In the matter of skill lo w, 
patronage of scholars, earnest discharge of thedut es 
?f religion- and of the building oi temples and other 
charitable institutions, Bhirna aimed at gammg as 
much reputation as Bhoja. Khoja's desire to humble 
Bbima has already been referred to. ALei 
conquest of Kohkttija, hts mind reverted to his 
desire of punishing Bhirna for the Bi^o^he latter s 
father, in invading Malva and utMtang the fortnf 
Dhaia to the great distress of Bhoja s tatrmr, 
Sindh main. Bhima, on the other hand, _w:is itching 
for an opportunity for taking armsi against Bhoja. 
But there existed a league of peace betweenthefcwo 
creat kin"s Being desirous of breaking the peace 
Snd wis£ at the same time to test the cleverness 
of the poets of Gujarat, Bhoja composed a gSthi* Lo 

^ The U^who^leaves with easts tU heads of elephants, 
whose might is noised abroad, 

i Ep. lad. nr, p* 3?~8« 

* tb . xvi. p. 83, 
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►eigns not to fight wj fch tho deer, yet none can truly say* 
ho keeps with him in peace 11 ; 

»n4 sent it to Bhima by means of a diplomatic agent. 
B.hlreia got one of his poets to compose this retort)— 
fi Bhima by f&ts created to destroy the sons of Andbaka 
Can be who fought with hundred foes now shrink from 
thee who are but one ? 11 

This exchange of gftthas did not serve to cool the 
military ardour of Bhoja. 

Another incident whetted his appetite for war. 
tMmara, the diplomatic agent of Bhima at the 
eoart of Dh&ra, would often paint in pleasing 
phrases the beauty of Bkima’s person and roase in 
BbojVs mind a longing to see the King of Gujarat. 
When P&rnara returned to Agahilavad, he described 
in such glowing terms the splendour of the court of 
Dhata, that Bhima wished to observe it with his 
own eyes, But the rigid etiquette of courts and the 
fear of treachery stood in the way of the accomplish- 
meat of the desire of the princes to meet each 
other. Pamara, wily as all successful diplomats 
have to ba f found occasion to convey from the 
Solanki court costly presents to Bhoja and took 
with him Bhima disguised as a betel-bearer, the 
inevitable attendant of princes and nobles. Then 
King Bhoja hinted that pamara might bring to hia 
court the king of Gujarat, aod P&mara replied,™ 

" Kiuga are independent person®. Who can force them to 
do what they do not wish to do ? But. still, some 
servants may not be deepis&d by Your Majesty/ 1 

Then Bhoja asked him how old Bhima was and 
what his colour and form were like, and looked 
round at the people who were present in the court, 
paumra pointed to the betel-bearer and said,—* 

* Hei has tbs same ahupc, the same colour, the aame beauty, 

* the same age; the difference between him and the 
kmg u that between glasrs and a wishing jewel. ** 
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Then Bhoja, master of the science, among others, 
ot physiognomy, saw through the disguise ana 
concluded that the betel-bearer was king BhTma 
Darnara, scenting danger to bis royal master, at 
once ordered the be tel-bearer to go. to his quarters 
and bring the rest of the presents intended for the 
kin 1 * of Dhara, Then 3j)amar&, to gain time, began 
to describe, in a dilatory fashion, the excellences oi 
the gifts already presented, and to discuss other 
subjects. Bboja then impatiently demanded,— 

“ How muofa longer is your betal-bearer going to lirger ? ” 
pamara, suppressing a smile, replied,— 

“ At-tha end of ovary twelve vojanas from DhiVrS tai A 5a- 
hiUvudft stand horses ready littered; camels ran go a 
yojono' In one Indian hour (of twenty-four minutes). 

Then Bboja realized that he had been cleverly out¬ 
witted and that Bblma bad fled to the capital of 
Ghijurat, fearing possible treachery at the hands ot 
his rival. Some time after this, Bblma started on 
an expedition to Sindh and Bhoja ordered his 
Commander-in-chief, Knlacandra, to invade the 
dominions of the Sojaukis. 

An interesting story is related about the circum¬ 
stances which led to the appointment of Kulacandra 
as the general of Bhoja’a army. The lung, as was 
his wont, was wandering about the town, after the 
general assembly in the evening had been dissolved. 
He then heard a Digambara Jama reciting tie 
following gtttha,— 

M A failure is this Mrth of mine, 

Ho sword of too have I yet 

Shrill sounding drums hav© 1 not heard, 

Hor olung to naok of lady fair -' 1 

The loan thus regretted that he had had no 
opportunities of realizing either object oflife, love 
or war, Agam or Puram, aa they are callea m ancient 
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Tamil poems. The king sent for the man the next 
morning, reminded him of the gUtka he had uttered 
the previous night and asked him what he could 
achieve. He replied by means of a couplet,— 

" Aftor the feast of the How of Lamps ia o'er, v?he» file- 
phant*fl ichor flows. 

Within thy one umbrella will!bring Dakyiijarpatha aud 
Gauda," 

Dak^irjapatba meaning the country to the south of 
the Vindhyag and Gau$a, that to the north, Ha 
was thereupon appointed commander-in-chief. 

In the cold weather, when Bhlma was away in 
the region of the Sindha, Kalacandra proceeded 
to Gujarat? captured the august city of Aijabi- 
lavad> caused cowries to he sown at its gates and 
extorted a Jatjapairo, „ a letter acknowledging his 
victory written by the general in charge of the town. 
When be returned to Dbara and reported what ho 
had done, Bhoja jokingly remarked,— 

" The taxes of tbU country (paid ia cowries by the poor) 
shall go to Gujarat, Why did you not have oliarooal 
sown If ** 

Most probably an iron J atjaslhambha* pillar was 
set up in Dhaza in honour of the victory obtained 
by Kul&candra* which will be described in a later 
chapter* 

Kulacantlra had acquired one object of life? success 
in war; the other desire of his remained to be 
accomplished* One night when he was sitting in 
the company of Bhoja, bathed in the cool rays of 
the full moon, the king recited the first half of a 
stanza,— 

11 Speedily flita the night like a short minute 
When the beloved one is sitting beside thee J 
Seated apart from her, lonely* you feel that 
Uold-r&yed the moon may be, but yet she sdAnha*” 
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Kulacauda completed this with, an appropriate 
half-stanza,— 

" Know I not either the love of a lad y 
Nor have I suffered the sorrow of parting 1 * ; 

Having no knowledge of loving or losing 
Mirror-like, neither hot-nor yet cold shines she," 

When he heard this, the king bestowed a beauti¬ 
ful damsel on Kulacandra. 

Besides these great -wars, BhSja most have been 
engaged in a number of petty wars, but there is no 
record of these available. Some of the wars were 
conducted not by him in person, but by his generals. 
Thus from an inscription of the Nadrluja Gfthamiinaa 
■we learn that a general (dandtidhiSa) of Bhojadeva’s, 
called 8a$h&, was defeated or slain by AijahiUa, son 
of Mahendra of Narldoja, 1 Bhoja must have over¬ 
thrown these and several other petty chiefs before 
they acknowledged him as their liege lord and he 
was hailed as supreme among tbe kings of India. 
Another inscription says that BhlmadSva I tried 
to compel Bhandurija of the branch of the Para- 
mara clan that ruled with Candrav&ti as capital, to 
become his vassal, bat the Paramara chief, averse 
from paying homage to the Caulukya, took refuge 
at Dhara. 3 The military activities of Bhoja must 
then have been frequent, for iu tbe first half of 
the XIth century, jealousies among the Bajaput 
chiefs were rife and without ceaseless resort to 
arms, the lord of Dhara could not have maintained 
his status as the premier one among the .Rajas of 
the time. 

The Udepur prasasti sums up the military 
activities of Bhoja in one stoka i— 


1 Ej>. lad. is, o. 73, xi. p. 68. 

* lb. i. p. 338. 
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Seeing tb.a Kamata-s, the lord of the king of 

GErjara, tha Tuni&kas* chief araoug whom wera the 
lord of CBdi, Indrarafeha* Togg&la, and Bhima, conquered 
by hia mtmnama alone, bis hereditary warriors 
thought only of the strength of their arms, not of the 
numbers of the fighters /* 1 * 3 

In the P&rijatamanjarl of VijayaSri, a naiiktb 
(a drama of four acts) by Madam, a Gau$a (Bengal) 
Brahma^a,and precaptor {B&jaguru) of Arjunavarmii 
(a descendant of Bboja, and king of MaWa in the 
first two decades of the XHIfch century), recently 
discovered > engraved on a slab of black atone ?*t 
Dhara in the Bhoja S§&la (now Kama l Mania 
.Mosque)* there occurs a praiastL It says, 

11 Victorious is Krpga: like Kr$ma, Arjuoa ; and like 
Arjuna, the glorious king Bhbjudeva, who was able to 
defeat (hi* enemies) by leaping arrowswho afforded 
protection to the whole earth ; who assumed the radha 
(a particular attitude in shooting, being that of standing 
with theJeet a span apart, the shooing from which is 
called radhavttha, in which Arjuua was profieiect). 
which distressed [his enemioa) by wounds from roaring, 
terrible arrows; and who had fits desires speedily 
fulfilled for a long time at the festive defeat of 
GStfgSya/* * 

The Uttar part of the status®, which has a double 
re quo mg, has to be translated in the case of Kr&ija, 

'' who was able to defeat the leaping (demon) BSna; who 
afforded help to all the cowa (by lifting up the mountain 
Govarddhana); who made RadbS distressed by being 
smitten by manifest love." * 

The last phrase implies that Bhoja defeated the 
Kalacuri King Gahgeya, as Arjuna defeated Bhisma> 
the son of Gang®; but this is merely a piece of 
flattery, there being no other evidence to show that 
Gaugeya Dev® and Bhoja fought with each other. 

1 Sp. 2nd. 1. p. 238, 

a A, B. B. 1903-04, p. 241, 

3 Up, Ind, viii, p, 93. 
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CHAPTER VI 
BHOJA, THE MAN 

Pessimism in India* especially in the part of the 
coantcy north of the Vindhyas, seems to be the 
result of the action, on the minds of men, of the * 
environment in which they had to live. The vast 
scale in which objects have been made by Nature 
the towering Himalayas? with their grand glaciers 
and other destructive agencies, the broad-bosomed 
rivers, the Sindhu, the Gairga and the Brahmaputra! 
whose floods destroy, not isolated villages and to wns, 
but envelop at one stroke large and populous dis¬ 
tricts* the earthquakes which lay low immense 
structures and crack the surface of the earth for 
many miles, the monsoon storms which lift tall 
and heavy buildings and toss them afar, as easily as 
birds of prey lift and toss rats and vermin, the 
rains which min the crops of wide acres of cultivat¬ 
ed lands, the forest fires which easily consume 
many miles of thickly wooded tracts—these fill the 
mind of man with the deep sense of bafcnan help¬ 
lessness in the fight with nature’s forces of destine* 
tioa, and o£ the taapsitoriness of all earthly life and 
the enjoyments the world baa to offer. Thus* in 
the lives of even the least advanced races such as 
the N&gas of Assuih, which one would expect to 
b© marked by the spontaneous geniality bred from 
continuous sensuous enjoyment uninhibited by the 
melancholy of the cultured philosopher? there runs a 
deep vein of sadness, 

*■ The thought of death is never far from thorn and the 
foar of it is a potent factor in their livag. . . There is a 
tendency fit the vast majority of their songs to animad¬ 
vert on the brevity of life and Snality of death.” 1 

" I Hood, Fdm, Oniit Ind. p, 45 {quoting from Hutton). 
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The endless holocausts at the gorgeous sacrifices 
offered by kings at the latter half of the Vedic period 
and the frightful slaughter o£ men on the field of 
Kuruksetra during the Armageddon of the Mabi- 
bharata, intensified this age*long Indian outlook on 
life, Brahmaoa sanyasis renotioced the world and 
its ways, eagerly seeking for the permanent release 
from the necessity ol leading incarnate lives of 
tnised joy and sorrow. The Agatna, the Jaina, and 
especially the Bauddha cults opened the door of 
renunciation to men and women o! all casteo and of 
all grades of society alike* Ultimately, the eloquent 
exposition of the Advaita Vedanta, though intend¬ 
ed primarily for Brahmaija Sanyasls, carried this 
sense of the vanity of earthly life, this feeling that 
all joys turn into pain at the moment of enjoyment*, 
ah fruits turn into dust in the month, into the minds 
of householders ( Grhastas ) and pessimism bsgan to 
reign in the hearts of prince and peasant alike* 
This was accentuated by the frequent wars which 
the morbid sense of honour felt by Kajaput princes 
led them to and the consequent changes in their 
fortunes* Bhoja, the greatest scholar of his oge s 
steeped m the immense philosophical literature 
produced during almost two millenniums before hia 
time* and the greatest warrior of the century who 
had tasted catastrophic reverses of fortune since 
his boyhood, always carried with him the thought 
that life and its enjoyments were uncertain as the 
waves of tho sea. He would frequently repeat to 
himself the following stanza:— 

■*If men but saw the hand of death impending o'er their 
heads, 


E'en fo od would give no joy, muuhlo^a tho deeda that 
are not right,” 


The remarks and quotations 
copperplate grant quoted in p, 


embodied in 
50 show how 


the 

the 
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sense of the trsmsitormess of all things had burnt 
itself deep into the soul of Bhoja. 

One day 1 when he was sitting og his throne in the 
Hall of Audience* he put into his mouth and de¬ 
voured a betel-leaf which his bet el* bearer had given 
to him, without waiting for the spiced areca-nut 
to be handed over, Hia courtiers were surprised at 
this unusual proceeding and he explained it as fol¬ 
lows ;— 

M as man are always between the teeth of death, what 

they give and what they enjoy may aioue be said to be 

their own; about the real there is a doubt. H 

Therefore, on getting up from bed each day a man 
must ask himself * what good can X do today ? 1 

** The sim will sat in the western sky and take away with 
him a part of life. 

Men ask me daily * what's the news today, are you quite 
hale and glad and tit 7 ' 

How can we keep the body's health? Is not our life 
departing day by day t M 

u Perform today the dirty of tomorrow, the afternoon's, 
before the noon j 

For death won't wait to see if you have done the duty 
of the day or no* 

Is death now dead, is eld no w decrepit* are life's disasters 
now destroyed ? 

The rush of illness quite arrested, that all these men aro 
lost in mirth 7* 

One poet well understood the king’s bent of mind 
and said,— 

M Well mounted on a steed that's moving fast, the Lord of 
Death is nearing you, 

Honoe always you must be engaged, luy lord, in follow* 
lag the path of Bbarma.* 1 


1 These anecdotes, as well as many in the preceding and 
■sue eee ding chapters, are taken with slight alterations from 
Merututigfi j s Frabandhacintamapis as translated by C, ft, 
Tawuey 
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The king gave daily an appropriate gift to 
author of this stanza. 


the 


Filled with these thoughts Bhoja would go daily 
to the ' pavilion of distribution ’ and bestow gold 
on petitioners waiting at his gate and summoned one 
after another by his attendants, It is said that he 
had, engraved on the bracelets that he wore, (lokas 
to the following effect;— 

11 Uncertain by nature is human prosperity, 

The time of possession is the time for bestowal; 
Misfortune is oertein to react you quit A soon, 

Too lata to discover a ebanoe for well-doing V 
O, full moon l now paint white the wide world all over j, 
with bright beams abounding, the full wealth thou 
posHOssest! , , , , 

Accursed is fate who will suffer no part of thy riohee 
to stay here established foi long- 
O lake, now is the time for fcby aiding suppliants with 
ceaselessly flowing rich etrearns of thy waters; 
Moreover now water is easy to get, fer not long alnco 
tho clouds sailed aloft in the heaven a* 

For but a brief time does the flood stay, though riotm*- 
io B to great heights when ourxenfca were flowing quit* 
fiercely; . ,, , % w 

The mischief the flood does remain long, it lays low 
the tall trees that grace both the banks of the river. 


Bhoia had, also, incised like a charm on his neck¬ 
let, i stanza composed by himself and containing 
the following sentiment 


" If I have not given my wealth to suppliants before tho 

bright sun docs set in the west, 

Gan any one man that is living assure me to whom this 
my wealth will belong .on the morrow. 


This habit of giving away his wealth to^thos& 
that Bought it became -eally a pce ond. made wide 
holes in the royal treasury, His minister K<*aka 
was alarmed but could not summon enough coinage 
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io protest to ths king in person, against the extrava- 
^u^n 8 royal gifts; sobs wrote at night with 

chalk on the notice-board of the pavilion, a part of a 
4loka which ran thus:—- 

“ 0(18 ought to heap his wealth against the day of want.” 

The king, next morning, happened to notice this 
Hemistich and wrote underneath,— 

"How oaa calamity befall a lucky man?" 

The minister wrote thereunder,— 

“At times, in sooth, does Destiny with anger rags.” 

The king then wrote in reply, in the presence of 
the minister,—. 

" Then truly vanish piied-up heaps of gold," 

Thus completing the couplet, and said to Bohaka,— 

"Even men like the prime minister cannot restrain the 
ole nh a nt of my resolution with the elephant -hook 
(ankuso) of wisdom.” 

The artistic sense of Indian princes made them 
adorn their persons and their clothes profusely with 
gold and the ‘ nine gems’, but this pomp aud circum¬ 
stance did not isolate them from the common 
people; for the Baja was accessible to the poorest 
of his subjects as some of the above anecdotes 
show. Besides, they were always in the habit o£ 
wandering far and near both by day and by night, 
for the purpose of acquainting themselves with the 
condition of their subjects, their wants and disabili- 
tins. On one such occasion in the winter season 
when he was walking in front of a temple he heard 
a certain man reciting stanzas to the following 

GLlGCt 

,l TIi© fire hi my belly pinched with hunger, it blows and 
parts my ltps T but is queuohed, 

When I'm shrivelled up like the fruit of the bean and 
plunged deep m a sea of care; 
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But slaep has abandoned me and gone fur away, like an 
insulted wife. 

The night doesn’t quickly waste away like wealth 
betowed on a worthy man." 

Tbs king summoned the distressed wit the next 
morning and asked him, 

■‘How did you endure the severe cold the Test of the 
night T ” 

and quoted the last line of the stanza which the 
man had recited. He replied, 

" By virtue of the three thick garments I managed to 
hold out against the cold," 

The king then asked him, 

“ What is this triad of garments that you apeak of V ’’ 

The reply came in the form of a couplet, 

“ At night the knee, by day the sun, the Are at both 
twilights, 

0 king, did l endure tho cold by knee and sun and fire,’’ 

The king gave him a large present for this sally of 
wit, 

The most ordinary citizens, even those who 
followed professions considered to be very low, could 
rebuke the king if they thought themselves called 
upon to do so. Bhoja desired to master the radha 
veilha and secured proficiency in that feat of archery 
by dint of constant practice.' So great did the king 
regard the accomplishment that he ordered the city 
to be illuminated in hononr of the event; but an 
oilman and a tailor refused to take part in the rejoi¬ 
cings, On the contrary the oilman stood in the upper 
room of his house and, to caricature the rtidha vldha, 
he poured from the upper storey a stream of oil 
without spilling a drop, into the narrow mouth of 
an earthen pot placed in the street. The tailor 
stood on the ground and, on the point of an uplifted 
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tihiead, caught the eye of a oaedie thrown down 
from above and so threaded the needle. In this 
manner they cut short the king’s pride, 

Another story shows how freely the king moved 
with his subjects* One of the reasons why old 
Indian kings wandered through the streets at nights 
disguised, was that they thereby got into touch 
with popular opinion on the king’s administration. 
One night, roaming about with a friend he was 
afflicted with thirst The house of a hetaera happened 
to be near; they entered it and the friend asked for 
water on behalf of the king. The woman readily 
brough t a cocoaout-shell filled with sugarcane juice 
and apologetically remarked : 

"In old timas ft single cane contained onougii juice to till 
a pot; but now that the king has taken to unjust ways, 
one stalk of sugarcane yields juice only just enough to 
fill a oup* M 

Then the king gave tip the project he had formed 
to plunder a rich merchant. Numerous passages in 
the inscriptions as well as the Prabandbas, already 
quoted and to he quoted may lead the modern man 
to conclude that BLoja was extraordinarily vain and 
was pleased with silly flattery. It has already been 
pointed out that the praises of the king by his 
courtiers and others were not intended to be under¬ 
stood literally nor were they so, but were coached 
in conventional language. Indeed even today the 
conventions of certain religious sects require that 
when two men talked to each other, each should 
cal! the other a ‘ god ’ (de,va) and himself a slave 
so). Like the English words ‘ thanks ’ these 
are but dead locations, mechanically repeated and 
meaning nothing, Such specimens of conventional 
politeness ought to be considered along with the 
words used when, as already quoted, the poorest of 
the poor unhesitatingly scolded, kings for their evil 
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deeds. The latter alone show the actual relations 
between the kings and their subjects. How freely 
courtiers spoke out their minds to kings without fear 
o£ royal displeasure is illustrated by the following 
incidents. 

Dhanapala was a Jainn and therefore had a great 
regard for the sanctity of life, not only human but 
also animal. Once when the king went out hunt¬ 
ing, he pierced a deer with ao arrow and looked at 
the face of Dbanapala, expecting an appropriate 
iloka oi praise for hia skill as a hunter. But the 
sldka that issued from the poet’s lips was to the 
following effect:— 

,T Your valour in hunting deserves but a place in the 
region of lioll; 

It *3 evil as polio?; he who takes rofugo lg always held 
guiltless; 

That the weak one is slain by the mighty is always a 
■natter for sorrow, 

Oh 1 Woe worth the day when this happens, it shows 
that the world is then kinglet” 

The king became indignant that he got a reproach 
whoa he expected a compliment and cried, 

*' What U the meaning of this ? 11 


Bet the answer'came, 

'• Even foes who take grafis in their months are reprieved 
from sentence of death ; 

Gan you slay these most innocent beasts who have 
always green grass in their mouths ? ” 

Then a great pity rose in the heart of the king and 
he resolved to break hia bow and throw away his 
arrows and to renounce the ainM habit of hunting 
for the term of his natural life. 

Dhanapala being a Jaina condemned Veflic sacri¬ 
fices m being against the law of aMiteS, bnfc 
Bhoja being a Vaidika Ksatfcriya patronized them. 

844-fl 
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Once the king while in the company of DhanapEia, 
heard the plaintive cry of a goat which was fastened 
to a yupai (sacrificial post), in the yafnaMl^ (house 
of sacrifice) and he asked the poet, 

11 What does the animal say T ,f 

Dhanapala replied, 

11 It is entreating not to he slain. It says I am not desirous 
of enjoying the fruits of heaven, I never asked you for 
them ; I am always satisfied with eating grass; this 
conduct does not bosoms you, holy man." 

Ha then added,— 

11 Having made a suonficl&l post, having alain beasts, 
having made gory mire, if by this one go os to heaven, by 
what does one go to hell ? Truth is my saorifielel post, 
penance indeed is my tire, deeds are my fuel, ooe should 
offer barmlessneus as a burnt™ offering, thus one’s sacri¬ 
fice is approved by the good. ,p 

Such was the utter want of fanaticism in ancient 
tiraesi that the king heard this vigorous condemns-' 
tion of his religious beliefs without anger, 

Dhanapala even went so far as to ridicnle the 
gods whom Bhoja worshipped!, without ruffling hia 
temper. Dhanapala once visited a temple in the 
company of his master, and there noticed statues of 
the God of Iiove and of bis wife, Ratfj The poet 
then laughed, and sang,— 

11 Throughout the world is Siva famed for self-restraint 
but yet 

For fear of parting makes Uma a part of his own self; 

4 Does Kama want to conquer us ? ' he says and pats 
her hand 

With hie and o’er this God of Love he triumphs laugh¬ 
ingly- 

$ky“Clothed he is ; why then has he a bow ? if he sports a 
bow, 

Why then is he besmeared with aah ? If daubed with holy 
ash, 

How is it then he has a wife ? and if he has a wife, 
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How acmes it that ke la said to hate the mighty Sod of 

Beholding thus his master’s inconsistent conduct, 3hpngi, 

Is worn down to a, skeleton and covered with network ot 
veins,” 

On another occasion Dhanapala ridicnlecl the 
worship of the cow, which was practised by Bhojtt 
and the majority of his subjects,— 

*■ She feeds on human filth* she does not show 
Discernment in her levs, she weds her son, 

She 9 Hiites all oroatures with her hoofs and horns. 

What good in her does make you worship her t 
la it because she gives you milk ? So does 
The bufialo* h r o better is the cow.” 

There is no reason to doubt the authenticity of 
these stones* They show that according to the 
ideas of the time, the royal throne was not isolated 
by the atmosphere of divinity and kings behaved 
like ordinary men to ail their subjects* Bboja & 
affability, his heroism and his omtmfced charity 
moved &ifea* a cook by profession, to seek his audi¬ 
ence and sing, 

» fclia valour has ruined the race of his enemies, 

Hie glory has filled tbe wide vessel of earth, 

His bounty has reached all the wants of petitioners. 

As earth does extend to tbe shores of the great sea. 
His faith it does mount to the feet of tbe husband ^ 

Of parvati, daughter of the lord of the mountain,’ 


CHAPTER MI 


BHOJA, THE SCHOLAR AND THE 
PATRON OF SCHOLARS 

Sainakrfca literature had had au unbroken course 
of evolution for several thousand years before Khoja 
mounted bis throne in the early years of the Xlth 
century. Ages of inspiration had alternated with 
ages of criticism more than once. The lovely poetry 
of the Vedic mantras with their direct contact with 
Nature bad been followed by the criticism, lower 
and higher, of the Brahmanas and the Vedavgas, 
the sublime spiritual flights of the Upunitads, by 
the analytic expositions of the Sutras, the lirst and 
the beat K&vya, the Rdmayana, and the Great 
rambling Epic, forming the two Itihdsas and tha 
Dramas of Bhasa and other early playwrights, and 
the Bucldhacaritaoi Asvaghoaa, by the earlier Alati- 
works, which have been mostly absorbed io later 
text-books of criticism, till the swan-song of inspired 
Bariuskrta literature' issued from the lips of Kalidasa. 
Even before Kalidasa’s time inspiration was 
supplanted by ingenuity, poetic images derived from 
an observation of the phenomena of Nature and 
springing unconsciously in perfect poetic form from 
tba deepest depths of the poet’s soul, had given way 
to the endless play of ready but conscious wit and 
the coinage of images by unbridled fancy ; tricks of 
language, to music of verse, in short, poetic style to 
estilo aulto. Even honey palls after a time and the 
over-cloyed taste basto,be whipped up by smarting 
pepper.' The age of Gaeltaha and Yisakhadatta 
and Kalidasa must needs be followed by that of 
Subandbu, Bana and Magba. Corn posit ion came to 
be loaded with ornament, just as in architecture the 
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Tnifty and symmetry that characterized the earliest 
structures were concealed in later ones by the wealth 
ot decorative' detail. Me an while, the rhetoricians, 
Bhamaha and Darjdh among others, instead of being 
camp-followers in tbs artny of posts, became the 
directors of the march of poetry. Then came 
Anandavarddhana* who made the doctrine of 
Dhvarti reach a premier place in the field of 
poetry and taught that the essence of poetry consist¬ 
ed not in style nor in sentiment> but in subtle 
suggestion by tone. 'The net result of aU these is 
that from Khoja's timVa new form of poetry became 
predominant! where emotion was lees important 
than ingenious play on words* where fantastic con¬ 
ceits predominated over poetic images, and the sound 
became as important as the sense* and the tech¬ 
nique of poetry fts important as its matter and com¬ 
mentaries stilled the thought of the original writer 
and the exposition of science usurped the placo 
of the appeal to the emotions, Rhoja is said to 
have composed 104 poems to match with the 101 
temples he built. Of these 28 hate been discovered* 
Perhaps 104 is a mare formal number indicating 
i very many % The books that have been so far 
found, arranged according to the subjects they treat 
of are ; — 

L Astronomy and Astrology 

(1) Bajamarttanda 

(2 ) Krijftmrgankoi 

(3) yidvajjanavaiiabba (pmdnajn&na) 

(4) Adityapmtapasiddhanta 

II. Medicine 

(5) Ayurveda Sarvasvam 

(fi) Vilrautavidyavinoda 

(7) Salihotra (a Veterinary Manual) 





(d) Samar&ngaQaSutradhara 


IV, Grammar 

(9) &ibdana3asanam 



V. Philosophy 

(10) Bajamarttaijda (Ved&nta) 

, (acom - on Patafijali’s Yoga Bnttas) 

(12) 1 atvaprakaSa (Haivaism), 

(13) Kidd b tin fcaaaiigraha, ,, 

(14) Sivatatvaratna Kalika 

(15) Ynkti Kalpataru 


if 


VI. Dharma &ustra 

(16) Vyavaharasaroaccaya. 

(17) Caracarya, 


VII. Artha&fiitra 

( 18 ) Cagakyanifci (Da^danltiJandPatramactari^a. 

VIII. ManJidra 

(19) Karasvafci Kaptb abbarapa 

(20) SrngaraprakaiSa. 

IX. Poetry and Prose. 

(21) Eamayana oampn, 

(22) Vidyavinodakavyam. 

(23,24) Two Pr&krt poems (lately discovered at 
Dhar). 

(26) Mabakalivijayam (a stofcra) 

( 26 ) Srfigaramanjari (prose tales) 

(27) Subbasitaprabandha. 

X. Lexicography 

(28) Naraamalika, 
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A list in the PrahhMaka Carltra (c. 1450 A, D.) 
names n good many more works. 1 Is. has been sug¬ 
gested that one man. and that a king who was 
engaged in many warsj could not have fonnd time to 
write so many works. Hindu scholars can easily 
understand how this is easily possible. In India, 
from boyhood scholars are trained to carry all books 
they read in their memory, so that when they in their 
turn begin to write books they need not spread on 
their tables all the books that they have learnt on the 
subject. Drawing from the inexhaustible stores of 
memory, they can write new books especially on the 
6'istras at a rate so fast that the foreigner cannot 
understand their speed of composition. 

/ Moreover, Bbojafounded atDharahis famous uni- 
/ veraity called the temple of Sarasvatl, where lived a 
host of scholars who must have helped Bhoja in his 
literary activity. 

But it is not by the number of his works that 
-Bhoja is remembered by posterity but by his daily 
■intercourse with scholars and by the play of wit 
and the flow of poetic images that characterized his 
daily literary Darbars. 

The forging of poetic images constituted the chief 
intellectual enjoyment of Bhoja and his coteries of 
scholars. Some of the stories, not all) relating to 
these are anachronistic, but, genuine or not, they are 
highly interesting. A few examples may be given. 
One night a certain thief out a tunnel beneath the 
wall of the pp*lace and entered the treasure-room 
where the king was sleeping. The king suddenly 
awoke at the midnight hone and seeing the moon 
recently risen in the sky, “like the rising of his 
literary sea,” there arose from his lips this half- 
stanza,— 


1 Ep. Ind. i. v ■ 2SI, 
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** What appears on the body of the moon like a strip of 
cloud 

They assert is a hare hat I think: it doesn't wear that 
form/' 

The thief replied,— 

‘'But I think that the moon has its body well marked 
with the brands of a hundred sears 
Of the meteor-strokes of the side-looks of the maideua 
who are parted from the foes you have killed/' 

The thief was rewarded by the king very gener¬ 
ously for this exceedingly fine piece of poetic 
flattery. There is nothing very improbable in the 
story, for some thieves o£ ancient India were so 
learned that treatises on the art of thieving 
composed by them are mentioned in Saiixskrta 
literature. Indeed one such book was attributed to 
the God Earttikeya, 

On another occasion the porter at tba door of the 
king's audtence-charnbei reported that the family of 
Saras vat?, consisting of a father, mother, sort* 
daughter and a wretched one-eyed maid-servant, all 
learned, were waiting at the gate, eager for an inter¬ 
view with the king. They were admitted and the 
king gave to the father this quarter-couplet to 
complete :— 

fJ From unsubstantial things a man should substance 
draw," 

The man replied,— 

11 Munifioenoe from wealth, and truth from speech, and 
fame and piety from life, 

Doing good from one's own body, from unsubstantial 
things a man should substance draw/' 

To the sod the king gave the following to com¬ 
plete,— 

11 HimSlaya, m truth, the king of hills 
Men*, afflicted with bereavements made/' 
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Itd mediately tli0 son replied** 


*» By thy great valour's fire was melted down 
Himalaya* in truth the king of hills ; 

Uim, afflicted by bereavoHiGnt, made 
A bed of shouts the refuge of her body, 

To the matron the king propounded the riddle,— 

•• Whioh am I to feed with milk T V 

She replied,— . 

“ When Rival?a, truly, was torn with ten mouths, ana 

HU*mother was wondering whioh am I to feed with 
milk.” 

To the share of the maidservant fell the follow¬ 
ing quarter-coaplat:— 

" On whose neck atn I to hang '? ” 

She replied,— 

" A. certain lady, angered with neglect a „ aus . 

Hid drive away from home her wsafcjhea apo 1 
My friend, then in my mind arose this thought 
Hereafter, 'on whose neck am I to hang t 

The king rewarded them all but ho did not tt,st 
the daughter. At the nest audience everyone was 
allowed to ba present, and the king was walki „, P 
and down with an umbrella held in tae hand, w i 
the porter reminded him of the daughter a present. 
He said, * apeak ’ and she uttered this stanza, 

» o Bhoj, orosi-jawel of kings, the light of your race, 

Thou boldest thy umbrella even at night; . 

Lost your face should make the moon abashed with 

And chaste Arundhatf become unchaste. 

The king straightway took her to wife. 

Another lady who won her way to the king’s 
heart by means of her poetic talents was Vijaya, 
daughter of &U, the cook. When the rays ot the 
moon fell through the lattice upon the King, she 
exclaimed, 
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O plane fc adorned with, a spot, pray stop this apart, 

Of touching human beings with thy light rays 
Thou art not fit for touching, because thou art 
Remains, of the adornment of the spouse of Oan$L JI 

On one occasion when the king was going round 
on his daily circuit, he happened to reach the bank 
of the river. Then he saw a Brahma^a, fording 
the river with a load of firewood on his head. The 
king accosted him with the hemistich,— 

“ How deep is the water* 0 Er^hma^a ? ** 

The Brahina^ta completed the line with,— 

11 0 king, it is knee-deep/* 

The king continued,— 

14 How were you reduced to this statef fp 
The Brahma^a replied,— 

M Not everywhere are there patrons like you, 11 

all the phrases pot together forming one iloka. 
The king gave a large present to the impecunious 
Brahraaga and dismissed him. On a subsequent 
occasion when the king, seated on the royal ele¬ 
phant, was going round the town on his daily 
circuiti h© noticed that a certain beggar was picking 
up grains of rice that had fallen oa the ground* 
Bhuja then uttered a half-stanza,— 

" What’s tho use of people being born who can't fill their 
own stomachs ? r( 

The beggar finished the stanza with— 

41 There's no use of people being born, who don't help 
others though well able.” 

The king retorted,— 

* O mother, don't give birth to a son who 'u intent on 
begging from neighbours V* 

The beggar added™ 

,l Do not, 0 Earth, give support to those who refuse the 
requests of their neighbours ! 11 
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The beggar had been prevented by the chief 
men of the town from obtaining an entry into the 
king’s audience-hall and resorted to this trick to 
interview the king and benefit by his generosity* 

This display of poetic repartee became paH of 
diplomatic conversations also. Once Bhoja .placed 
io the bands of a Sandhi vigraha (lit,)* minister of 
peace and war* the following couplet and sent it to 
his rival, Bhima of Gujarat,— 

The lion who easily olsaves tbft stout foreheads of ele~ 
pbaute whose valorous progress 
Is published abroad doesn't war with the deer and ye& 
cannot be said to have peace with him* 1 ’ 

Soon came the reply,— 

■' By destiny Bhlma on the earth was created destroyer of 
the sons of Andhaka. 

He minded not hundreds of foes, can he oare for you 
who are but one such ? ” 

Bboja was naturally proud of the learning and poetie 
r skill of the pandits of his country and contemptuous 
of those of Gujarat* One day he remarked to the 
Gujarati consul at hia court* 

Not one of your most famous scholars is At to b* 
weighed in the balance with a cowherd of my laud. 

Bhima heard of this boastful speech and sent to 
Bhoja a learned man disguised as a cowherd and 
also a ketaera . When the cowherd was taken to the 
royal presence, he said,— 

Bhoja, tell me, is it proper* on your neok you wee* 
^fii^ jo ^[f qI^ 

Parting Lakfmi on your breast and Vaut dwelling in 
your mouth? 1 * 

The king was immensely pleased and then turned 
to the hetaera $ and noticing that the collynuECs 
which she had daubed at the outer corners of her 
eyes, reached up to her ears* asked hex. 


1 Sa.mavatika^tSbharaua. 
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" Why here ? ” She replied, *» They are asking 
"The ilace of the Wag 1 beamed with joy at the reply 
and he ordered a largo sum of money to be presented 
to her. The courtiers were surprised at the magni* 
iude of the reward; then the king said,— 

Observing that the ooliyrium applied to her eyelids 
extended from the outer corners of her eyes to her ears, 
I asked her 1 why here 1 ? She divined my meaning 
immediately and replied that her eyes had gone dis¬ 
guised as oollyrium-streaks to her ears and were 
asking whether I was the very king Bhoja that tha 
ears had previously heard about. 1 ’ 

The completion of half-stanzas is a form of poetic 
exercise which has always been a kind of amusement 
in India and js even now an important item in the 
program me of learned assemblies. It is said that 
Bboja was daily surrounded by a hundred scholars 
who were skilled in this kind of impromptu poetic 
composition. The best example of this is the 
folio wing. While a certain short poem was being 
read in the royal presence by some pandits, they 
came upon the following half-stanza^ 

* Alas 1 indeed the fruits of former deeds 
Are terrible m the eaae of living men/* 

More than a hundred clever pandits attempted to 
complete the $0kch but failed in the contest. Then 
Dkanap&la said,— 

41 Alas t Absl those verv beads which gleamed 
On Siva's head tire rolled about by kites, 1 ' 

This Dhanapala was mentioned in a previous 
■chapter, as boldly criticizing the king and his relig¬ 
ious beliefs and practices. But when seated in the 
D&rb&r he could turn a compliment as neatly as any 
other courtier. Thus,— 

* f The creator wished, O Dhara Lord, to count the earthly 

kings, 

Then made a streak in the sky with a piece of ohalk to 
note you down, 
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this stream dinitio, for none can 


The streak beoatno 

equal you. _ M . 

He let the chalk drop doffn *> and it became Himalayas, 

The other pandits criticized the stanza as reeking 
-with exaggeration. Then Dhanapala. retorted, 

■l _ i. ' J J ilin 


i> n-i^,in mnlm the sea to be bridged witfx the rooks 
tS w«e bougfa *hr the moakeye and Wft* by the 
SSws of A puna j and yet they are not charged wrtb 
exaggeration^ 


/Being a great scholar and a skilful poet Welf, 
tfit stream 8 of Bhoja’s magnificent _ generosity v/as 
generally directed to poets, especially those who 
were witty. The poets, of the period believed that 
E poverty was due to rfmi*™* 
matter of the patronage of learn ng. , On one' occa¬ 
sion a poverty-stricken poet, on being taken by ±e 
porter to the royal presence, said,— 

« The mother is displeased with me and al»o v, Hh her 

The wife of the son raislikes her husband's mother and 

I am displeased with both this woman and also with 

0 king?'do isolve this riddle, whose is the fault that has 
tbia caused? * ' 


The king recognized the justice of the rebuke 
conveyed fiy means of this doggenUnd.ordered a 
handsome present to bo given to the poet, in .in- 
S occasion, the king promised to give a poet ft 
large reward for every stanza ^composed, but the 

met kept np pouring Mich a continuous poeUe Hood 
that the king exhausted 

nud hacl to afltceat him to stop. Apts story may 

b«w.“eee tings of imffnM, 

good picture of the lavish way in which ltajaput 
Seas kept up the old Indian tradition of the royal- 
poetio skill. Henoe, one of Ik. 





praias(is (eulogistic poerna), o£ the PararnSra royal 
house says that 


11 Bhdjaraja was a j&wet without a rival, (a hero) who 
o&uatid the beat men to tremble. He, who resembled 
King Prfchu, possessed tile earth tip to KaiJlath op to 
the Malaya hills, and up to the t wo mountains of the 
eettmtf and fcha rifling sun ; he scattered in (all) direc¬ 
tions the weighty crowd of the supporters of the earth* 
easily uprooting them with the shaft of his bow, and 
giving highest joy to the varth. He accomplished, 
ordered, gave and knew what (was) not (in the power) 
of anybody else; what other praise can be given to 
illustrious Bhoja, the poet-king/' * 


% JB3.1. I pp. 337-8, 
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« Wft itad upon by the Coda. Kunga,Huna, Gauds, Qurjara 
and Kira prinoea." J 

Absurd tales were told about the birth of Karija. 
His mother Damati by name, was a mistress of 
magic and delayed the hour of his nativity by her 
magical arts to an hour when the benign planets 
were in the signs of the Zodiac that contained their 
exaltation { ucea } and were at the same time in the 
first, fourth, seventh arid tenth houses, which are 
called centres, and the malign planets in the third, 
sixth and eleventh houses. Because he was bom 
in such an auspicious moment, be conquered the 
circle of the regions, he was obeyed by ‘ one-hun¬ 
dred and thirty-sis kings’, be became master of the 
•four royal sciences’ 5 and was praised by Vidya- 
pafci and other poets thus,— 

«i ixt the forest, on the face o£ the wives of thy fees destiny 
has hung the heavy necklace, (or heavy loss, hura), on 
their two eyes the heavy bracelet (or drops of tears, 
kankana),on the hips bestowed the ornamental tattoo 
(ora row of leaves for dress), and on the two hands the 
(rad) patch (the tildka tree). Why has this strange style 
oi adornznetit befallen them? Having abandoned^the 
of Vi&nu too much engrossed with the gojAs, 
LakstBl, the Voddess of fortune, resides in your eyes, 
mistaking them, I think, for lotuses, Sinco t O fortunate 
king Karra* * wherever goes the spray of your eyebrow, 
wavy like the area per, there is broken the seal of 
poverty, brittle through fear", 

Such flattery acted ay a spur to his ambition. 

One day he sent this message to Bhojra by the 
mouth of an ambassador, 

11 la yt>«r city thors are 104 tempi sa built by your orders, 
und even so many in number are your poetical composi¬ 
tions* and so many are year titles : therefore conquer 
mo m a battle with a force of four arms (elephants,) 

1 Ind* Ant. iviii. p„ SI 5* 

* The triple veda, logio and metaphysics, the science of 
government and practical arts* 




CHAPTER VIII 

BH0JA/S DEATH 

The last great rival of Bhoja was Kar^a, son of 
Gangeyad§va, lord of the Cedi country.* * He was 
inspired by unbridled ambition and the desire to 
attain to the supreme status of the overlord of India, 
such as Bhoja enjoyed. So he 

“ honoured the quarters with the pearls from the frontal 
globes of the majestic elephants of-his enemies, cleft bw 
hia sword/ 11 

He found soon that the three K&lmgaa, which 
adjoined his dominions were in a disorganized 
state and boldly proclaimed himself Trikalmgadhi- 
pati, the Lord of the three Kaiiiigas. His fame 
spread throughout tbs country, so that 

"the PiMya relinquished violence, the Murala gave up 
hia arrogant bearing, the K mi git entered the path of the 
good the Vaiiga trembled (along) with the Kaiiiiga. 
the Kira stayed at home like a parrot in the cage, (and) 
the Hupa left off being merry." 1 * 

It wilt be noticed that only very minor princes of 
the middle of the XIHi century are mentioned, and 
the Calukya, or the Solan Id or the JParamSra, are 
not here referred to. The Parjdya was then the 
vassal of the 851a, so, too, the Kunga, the chief of 
Kongumapdalam ; the Kira was a petty ruler, 
subordinate to the kings of Ka^mir, Later, when 
Bhima of Gujarat was dead and the first 8oIa 
empire had begun to decline and that of the Paliis 
to flicker, it was claimed that Kar?a was 


* Ep. lad. ii. p. 6, 

* * Ib< il* p* 15, 
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chariots, ca valry and infantry), or in sUigtb combat, or 
as a d'«putant in the four soioncaa, or in muniftcence* 
and become the posaeaaor of 105 Mtles; otherwise* by 
conquering you, I shall become the lord of 137 kings/' 

King Bhoja bad now become old, and weak; he was 
Weary ot wars, and indeed of all earthy vanities* So, 
be offered Kanua this competition in temple-build- 

w I in Avanti and Earns m &Mi i shall, on the same day 
and at the same moment, select the sites of two temples 
Bfty cubits in height, nod begin to build them, running 
them in rivalry with o no another, and on whichever 
king's temple the ECal&ia (tini&I of the spire) and $ho 
lias shall fitly be yet up, on that day of festival, the 
rival king must abandon his umbrella and cowries 
(symbols of royalty)/ 1 

Kartjm succeeded m finishing bis temple before 
Bhdja/s was completed* Probably the temple that 
Kanin erected in this contest was the golden temple 
called Karla's Mdru t 


At this time Bhoja was attacked by the malady to 
which -he succumbed in a few months. While he 
was still stretched on the bed of sickness, Karna 
entered into a league with Bhima for making war 
with Bhoja, invited him to attack JVEalva in the rear* 
while he himself was leading an army into it from 
Senates, and promised him half of Bhoja's kingdom. 
It vyas no more a case of fighting for showing off 
one^ personal prowess, bat one due to earth-hunger* 
Bhoja, ill m he was, had all the mountain passes 
and ford*] leading to Malva closed up, so that his 
enemies could not penetrate into the province. 
Their armies remained idle beyond the borders* 
awaiting & favourable opportunity. Then Pa mar 
Bhima/a agent at Dhara, sent through one of his 
servants to his master at Apahikvad the following 
cryptic message,— 
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The fruit of the mango ia fully mature. 

The stalk ft does hang by is loose and the wind. 
It bjowa so strong, the branch is decayed* * 

The end of the business who oau foretell ? 
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King Bbrma read the riddle aright and the two 
princes were biding their time. 

In 1055, the icy band of death began to creep 
over Bhoja's body. He performed the duties pre¬ 
scribed in the Sastraa as appropriate to the occasion. 
Be then ordered,— 

fcl After my death my hands ought to be r placed outside the 
chariot which will carry my corpse and the following 
stanza zeoited, 

41 Whose hand is this, O wife and son, 

Whose hand, 0 all nay house ? 

Alone I came, alone I go, 

With nothing on my hands and feet/' 1 

The people repeated this stanza ail through the 
town* It then reached the ears of Karija and he 
boldly broke the fortifications of Dhara and cap¬ 
tured the city* Bhima thereupon demanded from 
Karna half of Bhoja’s wealth as his share and was 
given the revenues from all temples of feva. Vi|$u 
and Gai?esa in the kingdom. On account of this the 
King of GujarSt was eulogized as follows 

“ &rl BlnmadBva, though terrible (b h'trna) to bis foes, ever 
grouted enjoyments to his friends, (and) an ruler carried 
tit is load of earth- What wonder was there that his 
horses, supremely skilled in accomplishing the five 
paces (oaUed dftaru) quickly gained Dhara, the capital 
of the Emperor of Malva/ 111 

The death of Bhoja was bemoaned by means of & 
number of elegies* One prasatH refers to the event 
in these terms 


1 Literally, ‘ having rubbed * them, so that nothing be¬ 
longing to the earth, not even dust, might; stick to them and 
he taken away by the dead man, 

* E.LjL p* M2, 
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11 When of Bharga whoa© brilliance resembled 

that of theaun, bad gone to the mansion of th^ gods, 
the earth, like Dhara, was filled with dense darkness, his 
foe?* * and bis hereditary warriors became infirm in 
body / 11 

Bilbao®, though attached to a rival court, mourned 
the de*abh of BhSja: W these touching terms,— 

“ Khoja w&si tfio lord of ttiei oarth. and not, indeed, oom- 
parable to vulgar kings. Woe is mol Dhhra cried to 
him (he Bithana) through tho voice of the pigeons 
nesting on the lofty towers of liar gates, 1 why didn't 
thou not otrne into his (Bhoja’s) presence,’ 11 2 

An anonymous eulogy says,— 

" When the aloud of your hand had begun its ascent 
In the heavenly quarter©, benignant ten. 

And was raining the necUr-Uke flow of wealth, 

Like the lightning did flicker your bracelet of gold 

And the river of your fame then began to swell high. 

Quite refreshed were nil virtues as well as the earth ; 

The wide lake of petitioners filled, and the fire 

Of poets that were poverty-stricken was well quenched S 

Like the wishing-tree, thy muni0cent gifts 

They did frighten all poverty away from the world. 

Like incarnate Brhaspati did he compose 
His victorious works, in a very short time j 
In KadhavSdh*, like Arjuna. 

The immortals quite speedily summoned the king, 

By hU glory their hearts ware compelled to wish 
For his presence; and soon to heaven he w eat* 

An inscription of DeY&paia, dated 1228* has it*— 

"There was a king, great like Kamsa’s conqueror L a*i 
ornament of the Paramara family, the glorious Bhoja* 
deva* who occupied the surface of the earth by the van 
of bis army, When the lustre of the moonlight of his 
glory overflowed the lap of the regions, there closed the 
day lotuses of the glory accumulated by hostile kings,' 13 


* E.r. I p. 238. 

* Bil. Yik, Car. iviii, 96, 

* E. I. ix. pp. 113-4, 
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Bh5ja left aneh deep imprints on the sands of 
time that be became the one great Indian Emperor 
remembered by prince and peasant alike even up to 
day, Eevaraya of Vijayagaram felt it the greatest 
honour possible to be compared to Bhoj'a in bhoga 
(enjoyment, i.e. proper use of wealth (bKogv bhojam- 
In the XII Ith Century the Hoys&las of Mysore 
struck a wedge between the Sola and the Pandiya 
■territories by founding a capital at Kajjnanutin the 
Triehiuopoly District, and building a temple called 
Hoysaletvara temple. The name in Tamil became 
PoysaUkvara, and then Posaldivara. Tbe com¬ 
mon people around, in time, forgot tbe Hoys&letivtsra 
dynasty as they did many another dynasty ; but all 
people remembered Bhoja (Tamil Boja) and so 
to-day the temple ia called tbe Bojesvara temple 
and legend has it that Khoja lived half the year in 
bis capital and tbe other half incognito in Southern 
India and built this temple, 


L Ifumeroua similar comparisons are found in Soush 
Indian vernacular poems dating from the century. 
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CHAPTER IX 


SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE IN THE 
TIMES OF EH OJA 

Social life in India has not much changed since 
Yedic times. Many of the customs referred to in the 
mantras of the Vedas can still be observed unchang¬ 
ed especially in the villages. Rot so the religious 
life of the people. Luckily, the social and 
life of the people in the age of Kmg Bhom have 
been described by an impartial and well-informed 
foreigner who resided in India during that periou. 

Abu Raihan Muhammad Ibn Ahmad Ai BeiunI 
was a councillor of the Prince of Khwanzm (Ghoras- 
mia, now Khiva) and, when Mahmud 
province, was taken as a hostage to &hazni (101 )- 
He was permitted to live m India and being a 

learned tnunajjim (Eistrologer-astronomsr), b V* ^ 

attracted by the Indian treatment of his favourite 
subject, mastered Sanskrit and Sanskrit lore, and 
wrote his lndika. He was one of the earliest 
most accurate foreign scholars of Indian books and 
his book, containing quotations from thirty Sjnskn 
books, is a very valuable account of the Indian culture 
of the Xith Century. He was very “ ucb J)“ ract ^ 
by Indian philosophy, especially by the 
GU3. which he quotes frequently; but wfeftt^he bas 
bo condemn Indian customs he cioes so without 
shrinking. 

**Thav are by nature niggardly in communicating tbat 
which tbe/knew. and they take the greateetpeajh* 

care to withhold it from men of ‘‘^^^X froTauy 
their own people, still ranch more, of course irom any 

foreigner/' 1 

* L P.$& 
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Dis frnmess ia proved by the following statement* 

41 The Hindus believe with regard to God that ho is one, 
eternal, without beginning and end, acting by free-will, 
almighty, all*wisi\ living, giving life, ruling, preserving; 
one who in his sovereignty is unique, beyond all likeness 
and u nil ken ess, and {hat he does not reaefm bio anything 
nor does anything resemble him/’ * 

Modern customs with regard to eating prevailed in 
his days. 

li Since it is forbidden to eat the retrains of a rneal, every 
single man must have his food for himself ; for if any 
one of the party who are eating should take the food 
from one and the same plate, that which remaina in tho 
plate becomes, after the first eater haa taken part, to 
him who wants to take as the yeeond, the remains of 
the meal, and such is forbidden/ 1 a 

After describing the castes, the author points out 
that 

“according to some, only the Biahmana and Ksatriya 
are capable of [attaining to liberation], since tho others 
cannot learn the Veda, while according to the Hindu 
philosophers, liberation in common to all castes and 
to the whole human race, if their intention of obtaining 
it is perfect," a ♦ 

Thus fr? fc fr e ^fr Century, the Vedantic restriction 
of Sauyasa and Moksa to JBuahmanas had generally 
given way before the Agama extension of it to all 
tnen, Al Beroni is so unprejudiced as to point out ? 
after an elaborate account of idols, 

fl ^kat suoh idols are erected only for uneducated low- 
class people of little understanding; that the Hindus 
never made am idol of any supernatural bifug, much 
le^e of God ; and . . . how the crowd is kept in 
thraldom by all kinds of priestly tricks and deceits/' * 

After pointing onfc that " it was in China that 
paper was first manufactured " and that “Chinese 
prisoners introduced the fabrication of paper into 




I 



1 A.-L i. p. 37. 
a Jb, i, p. 103, 


8 A.-I. i. p. If)*. 
* lb. i. p. 133. 
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Samarkand and thereupon it was made in various 
lolaces, he says, that in South India they wrote 
on leaves “ of a Blender tree like the date, and 
cocoanut palms " called tala (palmyra) and “ bind a 
book of these leaves together by a cord on which 
they are arranged, the cord going through alt the 
leaves by a hole in the middle of each,” and 

“ in Central and Nofth India people uaed the bark ol the 
tut Wee, one kind of which is used as a cover for bows. 
Ii Is called Mur/x. Tkey tata a P>® 00 on ® yar{! lon & 
ft.id as broad as the out s trfttobed fingers of the handj or 
rue what less* and prepare it in various “ways. They* 
pil and polish ifi &o ns to make it hard and smooth, and 
then they write on it* The proper order of the single 
teaves la marked by numbers. The whole book, is 
wrapped up in a plaoe of cloth and fastened botween 
tablets ot the name siBO’ Such a book is called pUttii 
(pusta, pus taka). Their letters and whoever they have 
to write, they write on the bark of the tus txm*' 7 1 

Tbfere were in the author’s days eleven different 
scripts used in India from the S id dint mat/' tsa of 
K^mir to Birwari [DraoiqU) of the Tamil country. 

“The Hindu!? begin their hooka with om % meaning 
thereby a confession of the unity of God. 1 ’ 3 

kl Bamru notes that in his days the Hindus alone 
wiafc 

1 ,l beyond the thousand in their numeral ays tom 41 at 

Uaat in their adthrnotteal technic *1 terms and 
“ axtead the names of the orders of dti.tnliara until the 
iSth order for religious reason a, the mathematicians 
being assisted by the grammarians with all kinds of 
etymologies.’* s 

{JsrUiu Hindu customs struck him as strange and 
he describes them in a manner which wilt strike the 
Hi^du reader as curions. 

- The Hindu* eat singly, one by one, oil a table cloth of 
[cowl dung* They do not make use of the remainder 
of a meal, and tka plates from which they have estan 


A A. t p. 171, a A.-L L p 173. 3 l p , 174. 
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are thrown away if they are earthen* They have red 
teeth In eotisequence of chawing areca-nuts with betel- 
lea vea and chalk* They drink wine before having oa ten 
snything T then they take their tneaL They sip the stall 
of cows (gotdlfra), but they do not eat their meat. 
They beat the cyiab&ig with a stick* They use turbans 
for trousers. Those who want little dress ^re content 
to dress h\ a rag of two-fingers’ breath, Which they bind 
over their loins with two cords ; but those who like 
much dress, wear tmmera lined wifcn as much cotton 
as would suffice to make a number of counterpanes! and 
saddle-rugs. These trousers have no (visible) openings, 
and they are so hug© that the feet are not visible. The 
string by which these trousers are fastened is at the 
back. Their Sidar fa pieca of dress covering this bead 
and the upper part of breast and neck) is similar the 
trousers, being also fastened at the back by buttons* 
The lappets of the Kurlakaa (short shirts frorij the 
shoulders to the middle of the body with sleeves, a 
female dress) have slashes both on the right and left 
sides * - * On festive days they besmear their bodies 
with dung {ashes?) instead of perfumes. The lien 
use articles of female dress ; they use cosmetics, wV*ar 
ear-rings* arm-rings* golden seal-rings cm the mjgf* 
finger, as well as on the toes of th© feet * , p * Ti vy 
ride without a saddle, but if they put on a Saddle, tl^y 
mount the horse from the right side * . * , THy 

wear a girdle called yaj%opQ$Ua, passing from the lift 
shoulder to the right side of the breast * . , . Tluy 
do not ask permission to enter a house, but when thqy 
leave it they ask permission to do ao. In their naietinjjs 
they sit cross-legged. They spit out and blow thdr 
noses without any respect for the elder ones preFeit, 
and they crack their lice [fingers ?] before them* Tiny 
consider the crepitus ventris as a good omen, aueesifg 
as a bad omen. ; . - 

They use black tablets for the children in school* aid 
write upon them along the long side, nut the broad site, 
writing with a white material from the left to the right. 

* , . They write the title of a book at the end ©fit, 
not the beginning/' 1 

*Mn a country where not the whole spot in 
which is prepared for people to eat upon It i 
with clay, where they, on the contrary, 
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1 A,-L i. pp. 180-2. 
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separate tab la doth for each parson eating by ppimng 
-water over a spot and plastering it with the dung oi 
cowut the shape of the Brahman's table-cloth must be 
square /' 1 

A man who petforioa a pilgrimage 

**set3 off to wander to gome holy region,to some much 
venerated idol, at to some of the holy rivers- Ho 
worship* *) in them, worships the idol* makes presents to 
it, recites many hymns and prayers, fasts, and *£Jvea 
alms to the Brahmans, the priests, und others. He 
shaves the hair of his head and heard, and returns) 
home*" * 

“In every place to which some particular holiness is 
ascribed, the Hindus construct ponds intended for the 
ablutions. Tu this they have attained to a very high 
degree of art . . * * They build them of grant stones of 
an enormous bulk, joined to each other by sharp and 
strong cramp-irons, in the form of step** {or terraces) like 
so many ledges ; and these terraces run all round the 
pond, reaching to a height of more than a mans 
stature *' 1 s 

11 It is obligatory with them [the Hindus] every day to give 
alms as "much as possible. They do not let money 
become a year or a month old, for this would he a draft- 
on an unknown future, of which a man does not know 
w hether he reaches it or not. With regard to that whtch 
he earns by tha crops or from the cattle, he is bound to 
nay to the ruler of the country the tax which attaches 
to the sod or the pasture-ground [ground,rent ,}. 
Further, he pays him one-sixth of the income in recogni¬ 
tion of fcbe protection which be affords to the aubjeo^s, 
their property, and their families* The same obligation 
rests also on the nonunion people, but they will always 
lie and cheat in the declarations about their property. 
Further trading businesses, too, pay a tribute for the 
same reason. Only the Brahmans are exempt tram all 
these taxes/' * 

-‘The Hindus marry at a very young age; therefore the 
parents arrange the marriage fur their sons. 


» A.-L iL p- 144. 
* JK it p, 149. 


* A.‘I. Hi p. 154. 


1 A,-I. it p* 135. 

* tb> it p* 141. 
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“ If a wife loaea her husband by death, aha oannot marry 
another man. She has only to obooae between two 
things—either to remain a widow as long as she IS re a or 
to burn herself /’ 1 

<( The judge demands from the suitor a document written 
against the accused person in a well-known writing 
which is thought suitable tor writs of the kind and in 
the document the well-established procU of the justice of 
the suit, Iti case there is no written dooumerit, the 
contest is settled by means of witnesses without a 
written document/** 

Among other festivals of the people the follow¬ 
ing are described by Al Benin!:—the Hindoli saitra, 
when the image of Vasudgva is swung in a cradle? 
Yajiias for five days before the full moon in Yai&a* 
lcha t the Fasanta on the day of the vernal equinox? 
that on the first of Jyai$ha % when first-fra its of ail 
seeds are thrown on water? the full-moon day of 
feravana when Brahmans are fed, the Afahtinamm* 
on the 8th Ssvayaja when the moon is in the 
station Alula f the pitrpak$a in Bhddrapad^ the 
first Karttka called the Dlb<UV t when they light a 
great number of lamps, and on the 16th Phalguna* 
the SioarBtri, and the SanknlnUs, he., the days of 
the equinoxes and the solstices. These extracts 
from the Indika prove that the claim of Hindus 
that their dharma, he;* religious, social and political 
institutions have been Sanatana, essentially unalter¬ 
ed from very early times is true, that the ordinances 
of the were mz merely theoretical rules, bat 

were actually practised, and that the cause of early 
marriages was not the advent of Muhammadans, 
as is so often averted, but they prevailed before 
the Muslim conquest of the land. Though, most 
of the Ksattriya princes of North India were B&ivas, 
Al Betunrs account of Indian religion gives us the 


1 A,-L ii. p . 133. 
a p>* it p. 1S8. 
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that YiBf?u-worship was universal in 
L this we can infer that a wave of the 
Vaiei'iavft religion spread over India at the time* 
Buddhism was practically dead, A1 BSrun! knows 
almost nothing of the religion or its literature. 

But A1 Beruni was intimately acquainted with the 
life of the people only in Sindh and Gandh&ra, 
Besides Vision temples those of Siva and Surya 
abounded in India in the days of Bhoja* The wor¬ 
ship of Brahma was noli neglected even in Sindh * 
for an imago of Brahma in bronze, three feet two 
inches high with four shaven faces with a main 
(rosary) in one of his two hands, discovered in Sindh, 
shows that in this age. as in later times, temples of 
the first of the Tfimurti existed but very rarely, 1 

The Panimams were Vais^avas; they employed 
the Garuda banner ; but in Iftorth India in BhdjVs 
days and before and after, there did not prevail the 
fanatic hatred of Siva by the Vaisp^asand of Visgu 
by the Saivas, such as has been the leading note of re¬ 
ligion in South India since the Xth Century cowards. 
Therefore We find the Faramaras praising both 
J^iva and Vi&iju in their inscriptions. The Jama 
cult, fully organized into a church consisting of 
ascetics and laymen, became popular in Central 
India from the IXth Century. A legend current 
about Bboja's assembly of scholars throws light en 
the friendly relations that prevailed among the 
votaries of different sects in those days. The king 
held a sabhn of paridits representing all sects and 
asked them what was the true way of salvation. 
Each spoke in favour of the sect to which he belong¬ 
ed ; and it was resolved finally that they should 
propitiate the goddess Saras vat! for six months and 
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d oat the true way. At the end of the 
period, ob a certain night, Sarasvati manifested 
ocrssu to thgooi and said**—■ 

th ® Dham,a of tl»e Bauddhas, you uniat 
Sfth. v*^ ° f tbe J * illas . >n daily Ufa you must observe tbnt 
f he \ eda3j you must meditate on the supremo ; 

She then vanished from their view. The goddess 
meant that all these religions taught the same 
■Unarms, but the Bauddha exposition of the Dhnrma 
was the clearest, the Vedas taught how that Dhartna 
CQu.d be practised in the daily life of the common 
man, the Jainas prescribed best the path ot' asceticism 
lor him who had renounced the world, but ail should 
meditate on the supreme God to reach the goal. The 
sabha of pandits summed this up aa their final 
decision on the true way in these words ! 

Religion is characterised by harmloasneas; one must 
honour the goddess Sarasvati. By meditation one 
obtains salvation J this is the view of ail the sectaries.” 

Brahmanas, poets and others migrated to Dhara 
in expectation of royal present's. By a copperplate 
grant, dated the drd tilhi of the dark fortnight, of 
idagtia in 1023 A. D., the village of Virariaka to the 
west of Nagadmba was given by Bbojato Dhanapati 
Bha^ta, son of Govintla Bhatta of the levaiiyana 
hakha ot the Agastya gotra who had migrated from 
■ u if** • inscriptions of this period present us 
with the picture of Brahmanas constantly immigrat¬ 
ing from one part of India to others. 


1 I,-A, vi, p. 49, 
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Bboja is said to have built 104 temples; an 
inscription says, 

14 He made the world [Jag iti T which raaana alao * a uitefor 
buildings) worthy of Ua name hy covering it all round 
with temples, dedicated to K£d ares vara, Ritu6*vara, 
Somanaiha, Sundira, Kala, inala and Rudra/* 1 

His temples have ail been destroyed by the hands o£ 
time, of renovators and of iconoclastic Mussulmans* 

The most famous of these temples was the one 
built at Dhara and dedicated to Saras v&t,i, wherein 
was located the great university founded by Bhoja. 
In it was enshrined the figure of Saras vati, a mini¬ 
fied photographic copy of which is the frontispiece 
of this book, 

11 It ia a ehef d' oeuvre of rare beauty, hnfea exquisite sere¬ 
nity of paste, in ite entrancing and balancing rhythm, 
in the elegance and suavity of its aquiline feature*, and 
in the general restraint in the treatment ol the anatomy 
which is almost wholly free from any exaggeration/* 

ltd general affiliation with fSola sculptures of the 
period and partial resemblance to the contemporary 
Pala and Orissan sculptures show that Indian art 
has been essentially one throughout the country, 
while a comparison with the fig ares shows the 
steady, continuous evolution of Indian art through¬ 
out the ages* An inscription on the pedestal, dated 
iOda A, D.t as translated tentatively by Mr* K* IS* 
Dikshit ol ths Archaeological Survey* runs as 
follows:— 

15 Om, ths Vitly^dharl of th* town Bhoja, the moon among 

having drat made the mother goddess of speech 
* . . groat in fruit, created the auspicious image. 

This was made by Manabhala, the aoa of the craft a- 
man ^ahira, written by fjivadeva in the Sam vat Year 
1 U9X.’ 


Ep. Ind- i, p, 2 ^8* 
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Oar image presents besides some unique features* * 

° '‘She ia conceived with four hands, having a rosary, a 
book, a vlna or a kamaadala hf a goad* and the “expound¬ 
ing gesture (ti$pifcyana wtudra). She wears , , , . 

the holy thread and the breast “hands [Kvcabandk «),’* 

She wears pearl garlands; her face h * serene * 
[Smmija mukhi) and her form lovely (Gam~rBpini), 
A Muni is represented fey the bearded figure in a 
corner* The figure mounted on a lion,is Parvatf* 1 

Bhoja had, besides, a round tank constructed at 
K&paleSvara in Ka4mn% 

u with heaps of gold that he sent He had vowed that he 
would always wash his face in water from phis], the 
Pdpasudana flrtha M 

and Padmaraja, a betel-seller and favourite of the 
contemporary KasmirJ king, Ananta, 

11 made the fulfilment of hm [i.e, Bhoja'a] difficult vow 
[possible] by regularly dejspitehiiig from this [itrt&i] 
large numbers of gtasa jars titled with that water,* a 

Eemams 

M of the endosure * * . [ wh iah] Bhoja construoted 
among this sacred spring [are stilt extant]. The latter 
now rises in a circular tank of at least CO yards m dia¬ 
meter, which is enclosed by a solid stone wall* and by 
steps leading to the water . , , From the formation 

of the ground, it is evident that this tank has been 
* formed by closing artificially the gully in which the 
spring rises on the hill side.’' 11 

An iron pillar lias recently been found at Dhara. 
Moat likely it belongs to BhSjVs time when the arts 
flourished. Probably Kulacandra, after returning 


1 Vide Rnpam. No. 17, Jan, WM , pp. 1-3, 

* Kljataraiiglnk via, 190-3* 

* lb, (Stein's note)* 
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A^ahilvada, set up an iron pillar to celebrate 
bis victory. At least three portions of a broken 
iron pillar are lying at Dbara. 

The pillar, when entire^ was of a total length of 
48 feet 4 inches and an average width of 101 inches 
each way, 

H The longest portion measures H feet 3 inches, and m 
square in section throughout; the second 11 feet 7 inches 
of which 8 feet 6 inches is square and 3 feet 1 mob of 
octagonal section; and the third piece* 7 feet G Inches 
in length, and* with the exception or a circular collar at 
the end, about 8 inches deep, is of octagonal section 
throughout. . . , (There are] a number of am ail 
holes at intervals in ita aides, varying m depth from li> 
to 3 inches, and in diameter about They run up 

each of the four aides of the square shaft and the 
corresponding faces of the octagon . . , Tfce holes in 

all probability were made, as the mass of the pillar was 
built up m order to hold the ends of crowbars or levers 
with which the workmen could better handle and 
roll over the great heavy column as bit by bit of semi- 
molten metal was added and welded on to the white 
hot stump of the shaft The crowbars were removed 
and shifted from place to place as r< quired : one stuck 
and was chipped off, leaving the end m the hole.’ 1 1 

The pillar was probably topped by a Garuda, the 
figure of which was engraved on the seals of Bhoja 
and other Paramaras. There is no means of decid¬ 
ing with certainty whether the iron pillar was set 
up on Kulacandra's return from Anahilvada or when 
Arjunavarraa, a descendant o£ Bhoja, invaded 
Gujarat a century later and laid it waste, It is a 
unique pillar of victory and was probably erected by 
Bhoja to commemorate his victory over Bhxma, 
who was almost as great a warrior and a patron of 
the arts of peace as Bhoja. Three pieces of the 
pillar have been recovered and perhaps there still 
lies somewhere concealed a fourth piece and the total 
l ength o f the original piece was probably fifty feet, 

1 A. S, R* 1902-3, pp. 205“7* 
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Muhammadan rulers of Malva in the 15th 
.Century destroyed the temples with which Bboja 
beautified Dhara and used the materials for new 
structures of their own, like the Lat Maejld, outside 
which lies one of the portions of the iron column 
already described. In its neighbourhood there is 
the mosque of Kama! Mauia, 

“where not only pillars and building stones from Hindu 
temples one of which was known lo the inhabitants as 
ftajS BhOja'a School, probably his famous S&radX temple 
where a university was located by him have been utilised, 
but a large portion of the itooriag of the praying chamber 
is paved with black marble slabs, formerly covered with 
Sanskrit inscriptions; and even the lining of the Vihrab 
itself was, by a fortunate chance, found bo consist of 
similar slabs, in this case with the engraved faces merely 
turned inwards and the inscriptions thereon unharmed." % 

The story oI the “fortunate chance ** is this : 

11 At the angle of junction of the side and black wall of the 
M ihrab are some holes long enough to admit a hand and 
arm, and it was entirely owing to the fortunate chance of 
some one passing his hand through one of these apertures 
and discovering letters on the back surface of the stones 
that the existence of the inscriptions was revealed. The 
method employed to obtain a record of these Inaccessible 
inscriptions is also worth telling. Partial impresaions 
were taken in the first instance by an ingenious system of 
paper rolled round jointed rods which were inserted 
through the apertures into the space behind she wall, and 
then unrolled; the impression was then made by rubbing 
lampblack upon a pad fixed to the extremity of a similar 
rod, This process was, of course extremely laborious but 
was deemed well-paid by the results, so long at leaatj as 
there appeared no chance of removing the stones." 1 

Since then, fche slabs were removed from the 
structure* * They were found to contain two long 
inscriptions and several fragments. One of them 
consists of two odes to the tortoise incarnations of 




1 A, S, R. 1903-04, p. 44* 

* lb, 1903-08, p* 18. 
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v.'^Wj' called Avani kurmmaiatakam, written in 
Maharastn Prilkrta and in the Ary a metre. The 
substance of the first ode is to the effect that no 
body has carried the earth as well as the tortoise 
and no mother ig so happy and worthy of praise as 
the mother of this tortoise. In the second it is said 
that even the tortoise has been surpassed by King 
Bhoja who now carries the earth. 

The two odes claim to be Bhoja’a compositions. 
The first says, 

"Even f') the tortoise rest has been granted by King 
Bhojc alone. By him this Kurmma Aat aka has been 
composed after he had taken away all hope from the 
enemies.'* * * 

The second has it) 

"By whom the chief of mountains, (nBy) all the moun¬ 
tains here (on earth) hare been reduced in weight, by 
this King Bhoja has this Sataka been composed." * 

Bhoja in in the second ode several times directly 
addressed, bub this and the self-praise implied by 
his authorship, though repugnant to modern man¬ 
ners, was allowed by the conventions of society in 
those days and were not taken literally as the 
modern man would do. Of the fragments “ all that 
can be said at present is that in all probability they 
belong to odes to Bhoja of vast dimensions " and 
probably contained strings of verses in praise of the 
bow (kodanda) of Bhoja,^ 

The grammatical serpentina inscriptions, though 
actually incised a little after Bhoja’s time, repre- 


1 A, a. B. 1902-03, p. 18. 
a E. I, will. p. 242. 

* A. S. R. 1903-04, pp. 381-40. 
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sents the initial grammatical leaching imparted in 
Bhoja’s Sarasvati Temple. Among other things they 
show that the Ratantra treatise on grammar sup¬ 
planted Panini in North India from the 1st century 
A. D., till it was revived in Benares in the 1 XVIIth 
century. The following account of these serpen tin© 
inscriptions is entirely taken from a note on the 
subject by Mr. K, K. Lele, History Officer of Dhar 
State, 

There are two Sanskrit grammatical inscriptions> 
in the Nagari characters, on two stone pillars in the 
mosque near the tomb of Moulana Kamaluddm ah 
Dhar, The mosque is still popularly called Bhoja 
Raja Ki Niaal or Baja Bfcoja’s College. This corro¬ 
borates the fact that the mosque was built on the 
site of Raja Bhoja’s College, held in a spacious and 
splendid temple of Sarasvati, the Goddess of Learn¬ 
ing and Arts, discovered in the same mosque in 
3902. There is ample evidence to show that the 
mosque was built not only with the materials of the 
temple, but on the very site of it. The existence of 
numerous mutilated large Nagari inscriptions on the 
pavement and of a part of the plinth of the original 
temple with a Go-Mukha on the north-east corner 
proves the fact beyond doubt. Moreover, the image 
itself of Sarasvati (Goddess of Learning) recording 
its installation in the temple by Raj?, Bhoja himself 
in Samvat 1091 (A. D. 1035) exists in the British 
museum and its facsimile has been published in 
Rupam (No. 17, January, 1924, Calcutta) (and repro¬ 
duced as the frontispiece of this book). 

The two pillars bearing the inscriptions are among 
those that support the dome of the pmyer ball, one 
on each aide of the raised pulpit. The one near the 
pulpit containing the Sanskrit alphabet faces the east. 



♦ In the original 3? is ***%\ 
presented by \ and 3H by *1 $ 


QJT) t'l'&dbcdoiva. 


o Visari»tujx 


I 
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Single snake alphabetical inscription. 
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The other, at a distance from the pulpit to the south, 
contains the Sanskrit verbal terminations, facing the 
south with two Sanskrit verses inscribed over it 
containing the names of the two successors of Eaia 
Bhaja. 

The inscriptions have been, called Sarpa Bandhas 
because the letters and terminations are inscribed in 
the oblong open spaces formed by the twisting of 
serpents length-wise and cross-wise. The tables are 
ingenious in design and beautiful and mysterious in 
appearance. The pillars being of gray limestone 
nnsuited for engraving have undergone partial decay 
in some places. The surface has been cut through 
by lines which have deformed some of the letters. 
The right corner of the base of one of the inscrip¬ 
tions has altogether disappeared. Most of the other 
numerous Nagari inscriptions lying in this building 
were engraved on durable black stone slabs. Many 
of them were used for the pavement of the central 
prayer hall with their inscriptions erased, while 
those that have been recently discovered) whether 
full or fragmentary have their inscriptions intact. 
The pillar inscriptions are also tolerably well preserv¬ 
ed. Probably their inconspicuous position has saved 
them from the fate which other inscriptions in this 
building have undergone at the hands of ignorant 
fanatics. These inscriptions are called grammatical 
because they deal with grammatical matters. One 
of them contains a chart of classified Sarhskrta 
alphabet and the other, tables of verbal conjuga¬ 
tions! terminations like similar illustrations in a 
modern school. The alphabetical chart is made 
up by the windings of one serpent only. It con¬ 
tains the Samskrta alphabet in Ntigari character 
of the Xlth or Xllth century A. D. and the chief 
inflectional terminations of noun3 and verbs. The 
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_ are given in classes in tba body of the serpent 

anS"the latter in the tail. The consonants do not 
differ much from those in common use now, bat the 
vowels have quite different shapes. The letters of 
the alphabet are more than half an inch in length 
and breadth, while those of the terminations in the 
tail are much smaller. The whole inscription is 
2 feat and 3 inches in height and one foot in breadth. 
There are altogether 55 letters and symbols, and 21 
nominal and 18 verbal inflectional terminations. As 
the alphabet plays the chief part in this inscription, 
it is called Alphabetical. The first letter at the top 
is probably the latter (Ksha) which is the last 
hut one letter in the usual serial order of the Sans¬ 
krit alphabet ijT (jna) being the last. It is placed 
at the top and with the first letter (A) it probably 
indicates tbe ° r Indian rosary. The letters 

begin with vowels and end with the three "Visajcags 
(aspirates) Vis&tajamya, Jihva Muliya and Upadk- 
rnaoiya. It is not known why the first two vowels 
3 f (a) and 3TI (a) are not given in full. So also tbe 
object of giving % $ and 3 in the left hand side 
of the triangular base is not clearly seen. 

The table of verbal terminations is bigger in size 
being 2\ feet in height by 1£ feet in breadth. It is 
made np by the intertwining of two serpents proba¬ 
bly a male and a female one. It contains chiefly 
tku 13 personal terminations of the ten tenses and 





moo (is, of classical Samskrta verbs {excepting only 
the Vaidika arranged in columns. There are 

three numbers in Sanskrit, and two sets of termina¬ 
tions (Parasmai pads and Atmace pad a) for each of 
the tenses and moods ; so for the three persons in 
each, there are altogether 180 terminations, ninety 
of each set aB 3hown under:— 


Parasmai pad a. 

3rd, P. Sing. Dual. Pi. 
2nd, P. „ j, „ 
1st. P. it j, ,, 


Atruane pada. 


Sing. 

Dual. 

Pi. 




If 

*> 

> ? 


Total 9 + 9 - 18 

Grand total for ten tenses ™ 180 


Thus there are altogether 18 x 10- 180 verbal 
terminations, 90 of each set, given in the table. 
They are duly numbered on the right hand side and 
are arranged in slanting columns from the left to 
the right, and are given in the spaces, left between 
the zigzag cross turnings of the serpents, The 
two sets of terminations (Parasmai and Atman e)', the 
three persons (the 3rd or Prathama, the 2nd or 
Madhyama and the 1st or Uttama) and three num¬ 
bers (Singular, Dual and Plural) are noted on the 
eft hand aide in order. The names of the tenses 
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apd moods are marked at the top of the columns 
hy the initial letter of each- They are as under :— 


Initials 

Full name 

Panini’s 

name 

English 

name. 

1. 

*T 

Amr 

1 

Present, 

2. 

$ 

HHFr (7th) 

7 T%f 

Potential. 

3. 

T 

Wft (5th) 

5 ^3 

Imperative. 

4. 

V 


8 

Imperfect. 

5. 



8 HfS 

'* N 

Aorist. 

6. 

T 

Tfr^rr 

2 r%3 

Perfect. 

7 . 



3 15 

1st Future 

8. 



9 

Benedietive. 

9. 

*T 

nr%^-ar 

4 

2nd Future. 

to. 

r% 

r§s*trffqffe j 

10 

Conditional, 


Besides the primitive basis, Sanskrit verbs have 
several derivative bases showing causality? desire* 
intensity, etc. These and other details are indicated 
in the round loops iu the triangular base below the 
principal table of terminations* The heading of the 

inscription is Spspftij l#jW fan) of which the 

words u 77 stand between the heads of the 

serpents and the last word straight down in 

the base. The letters in this inscription are Fimaller 
and therefore, in several places somewhat indistinct. 













The names of the tenses and the details given 
in the base are not taken from the. Great Sanskrit 
Grammarian Pa-nini, cir. 500 B.CS. They are taken 
from the Kafcantra (also called Kali,pa or Kaumara) 
—a small manual of Sanskrit Grammar, which 
appears to have been specially prepared in order to 
simplify the subject in 1st century A, D„ which 
became very popular in North India for a long time. 

This grammar is still a text-boob in Bengal and 
was so much in use in old times in other places from 
Kaflmir in the north to Maharastra in the south and 
has taken such deep root in the soil, that a few early 
■sutraa (formulas) of it are still learnt by heart, in 
every indigenous Vernacular School of Malva, 
Gujarat and other parts of India, under the name of 
Sidha. Every child’s first lesson begins with Sidba ; 
but in the mouth of unlettered Panclyas (Pedagogues) 
and their ruder pupils the test has been bo corrupted 
that it can now be hardly recognised to be Saihs- 
krfca. For illustration three or four corruptions are 
■qnoted below;— 

firm nst Crar $t mx r. 

The correct 3utras (aphorisms) of Katantra run 
thus (i \ ii m mv. 

Above this table and over the heads ol ; the 
serpents, there are engraved two Sanskrit stanzas 
of the Anusfcubh Metro. These supply important 
historical data and raise the inscription, from a mere 
grammatical curiosity to the status of a valuable 
historical document- The stanzas indicate the 
period to which they belong ; they confirm the tradi¬ 
tion about Bhoja Bala or Bhdja’s School and indicate 
the site of Bho]a’a School. 



I* In the first couplet occur the names of Udaya- 
dilya and NaraVarma, (father and son), in the second,, 
that of Udayaditya alone. 


Now TJdayaditya and Narnvarroa were the almost 
immediate successors of the famous 'Raja Khoja, 
who ruled at Khar during the 1st half of the Ilth 
century and whose name, as a scholar, writer and 
great patron of scholars and writers, has become a. 
household word in India. They, therefore, must 
have reigned at, the end of the Xlth and the begin¬ 
ning of the XHth century A.D. Hence the two stanzas 
in question, cannot be, in ail probability, less than 
800 years old. The grammatical tables themselves 
may perhaps be older still. The mosque in which 
these inscriptions are now found was built by Sultan 
Mahmud Sba. Khilji of Map^n about 801 Hijri or 
3.457 A.D, as can be seen from the Persian inscrip¬ 
tion on the gate-way leading to the tomb. 

. |J and III—Both the serpentine pillar inscrip¬ 
tions being grammatical are of educational interest 
and must have been designed by some ingenious 
teacher and permanently engraver! on the pillars as 
charts in modern Schools. They may also have 
some mystical or occult meaning. 

. The two Sanskrit stanzas at the top read as under 
in modern Nagari;— 

tl 

ii \ u 

'prmfa ^Tf^rT; || ^ || 





Purport. 

(1) This Sword of Kings JTday&ditya and Nara- 
varrna, the worshippers of Siva, was ready equally 
for the protection of the (four) Varrias (classes of 
society) and of the Vargas or alphabet (meaning: 
learning). 

(2) This serpentine Sword of King IJday sidityu. 
intended for the protection of letters (learning) and, 
social classes baa been set up as a badge for the- 
breasts of poets (scholars) and kings (itolerB). 

But the most wonderful of Khoja's constructions' 
was the Bbojpur Lake, 1 a feat of hydraulic engineer¬ 
ing forgotten by all till its ancient bed was recovered 
with great pains by Kincaid, The lake spread on the 
valley of Betwa to the extent of 250 square miles. 

The holy Betwa in its upper reaches sweeps- 
round hills, glides down broad valleys and races- 
down narrow glens and the region round has been 
the focus of religious and commercial activities since 
the days of Gautama, the Buddha, Here the first. 
Bauddha Acaryas preached and wrote their books,. 
It seems Bhoja was stricken with an unsightly 
skin disease and in those days, as is done by 
Indians even to-day, it was diagnosed as a kind of 
leprosy, Bhoja’B doctors could not cure it and. as- 
Indian Bajas always did, he resorted to a holy San¬ 
yas! for advice. The sanyasi prescribed that the king 
should construct a lake, larger than any other in. 
India, and fed by 365 springs, one for every day in 
the year, and bathe in it at a specially chosen auspi¬ 
cious hour. The Boyal Engineers set about to- 
discover a proper site for the construction of the 
lake, and after tong, tedious and expensive search, 

1 Ind. Ant. xvii. pp. 348-53 on which this nocoimi iw 

based, 
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found it in the region of the head-waters of the 
Betwa, 20 iniles from where Bhopal now stands. 
Here was an extensive valley hemmed in by a ring 
of hills and in the hill-wall, there were only two 
breaks, one a little more than a hundred and the 
other about 500 yards wide. Bhoja’s engineers 
spanned them by two wonderful dams, each consist¬ 
ing of a band with an earthen core, faced on fchtj 
inner and outer sides with immense blocks of stone. 
The skill of the artisans of the period can be judged 
from the fact that the blocks were laid, one on the 
other without mortar, bnt yet their edges fitted so 
truly that the bund was absolutely water-tight. 
It is needless to add that the faces of the bund 
sloped inwards from the base. The greater bund 
waa about 40 feet high and 100 feet broad on the 
top on which runs to-day a part of the road from 
Bhopal to Kaliakheri, 

But when the streams that Sowed into the valley 
were counted, it was found that they were only 
359. The engineers cast about for means to bring 
up the streams to the mystic number 365 that were 
wanted by the sage ; then a chief of the Gonds, who 
then (as now) inhabited this bit of the Darictaka 
forest pointed out another stream near, which was 
fed _by six hill-springs. The chief’s name was 
ivaliya and the grateful engineers called the river 
Kaliasot. But the Kaliusot which could increase 
the drainage area of the lake by about 500 square 
miles, flowed outside the well-enclosed valley which 
was to be the bed of the proposed lake. To utilise 
the waters of the Kaliasot ( the engineers built near 
Bhopal twenty miles off, a magnificent cyclopean 
dam, constructed exactly like the other two, but 
immensely broad for its length and height. Tims 
was created a storage tank from which the surplus 






































waters could feed the lake during the three dry 
months that succeeded the rains ; from here **fcha 
river ran at right angles to its former course round 
the hills into the Bgfcwa valley and became a most 
valuable feeder to the constructors of the great lake* 
because it carried the surplus waters of the great 
Jake into the larger lake.” The greater dam was go 
constructed as to turn the Kaliaaot into the Betwa 
and from the top of the bund the old bead of the 
Kaliasot can even now be seen. The hirnd itself is 
no w so covered with jungle as to be invisible unless 
when very carefully scrutinised* 

Tims was created the Bhojpur lake, in its days 
the largest and the most beautiful lake that adorned 
the surface of India? presenting to the view 41 one 
unbroken sheet of water* except where islands added 
to its beauty ”■ It was in places a hundred feet 
deep and on all sides surrounded by high hills. 
It was provided with a waste weir by means cC 11 a 
cutting through the solid rocks of one of the lower 
hills on the east side 7 \ £( It is at the blunt a pex of 
a triangular valley opening from near the great dam, 
and is probably two miles from it in a direct line. 
Its position so far from the dam affords another 
proof of the practical ability of the Hindu engineers 
of the time ; for any error in the levels would have 
quickly destroyed the dam which* though stone faced 
on both sides, was filled in by earth and could 
not long have withstood an overflow. There are 
signs on its rocky aod unbroken sides which show 
that high water-mark was within six feet of its top.” 
The water weir is now buried in impenetrable 
jungle and was accidentally discovered by Goh 
Kincaid, When the waste weir valley was accessible 
a visit to it at the close of the rains would have 
been well worth making, for there could be seen the 




overflow falling down in broken cascades to the 
Bgtwa 100 feet below, and could be heard the 
waterfall roaring like thunder, The lake was a 
broad sheet of sweet water, refreshing alike to the 
eyes dried, and the lips parched* by the hot winds, 
Prom the broad bosom of tha lake peeped now and 
again green islands relieving the monotony of the 
view; the village of Dip (from Sanskrit Dvipa* 
island) standing on a small hill and now a station 
on the Bhopal State Railway, testifies to the fact 
that it was in Bhdja’s time an island two miles in 
length spread on a hill standing in the borders of 
the Bhojpur lake. In those days trees like the 
pippal whose ever-trembling leaves shiver the rays 
of the sun into ever-moving dots of light, grew all 
around the lake; the ears were charmed by the 
shrill chirping of birds overhead and the gentle 
lapping of little waves at the feet. Hero and there 
tha jungle was cleared, breaking the verdure which 
clothed the hills round the lake and ran right down 
to the water's edge and towns were built. One auch 
town built first below the waste weir was Bhojpiur 
where more than one group of large flat stones mark 
the sites of Bhoja’s boat-houses. In that mined city 
are the remains of a temple celebrated for its 
gigantic polished quartzite lingam, Not far from 
the northern end of the lake was built Bhopal, 
Bh oja's pal a {bund) on which nesties the ancient 
fort to the west of the modern city; the fort is on 
the brink of the storage tank already described and is 
filled with remains of Jaina temples and the fine 
sculptures that characterise them* Beyond the 
western shore away on the mountains rose the 
powerfully-built fort of Gooar defended by a deep 
dike cut out of the solid rock. Every morning 
Bhdja would sail on boats across the lake and 
leaving them iu the boat-house, would inspect the 
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fort or visit the temples on the other shore and 
return to his pal floe for his mid-day meal. The 
vast watery plain cooled the atmosphere ali round 
for several miles and held up the water so that 
the river -Be.fcwa , was never in floods. Bhilsa and 



which they do not to-day, for this wonderful 
piece of ancient Hindu engineering was destroyed 
by Shah Hussain, the greatest of the Maud a 
Sultans, a little more than 400 years after it was 
built. He coveted the fertile land which formed 
the fiilt-eovered bed of the lake for agricultural pur¬ 
poses and ordered the smaller of the dams to be 
broken. It required an army of labourers to work 
for three months to destroy it and three years 
elapsed before the lake vvaa emptied of its waters 
and thirty before the bed became dry enough for 
human habitation ; but Shah Hussain did not Jive to 
see the consummation of his hopes. Then numer¬ 
ous little towns arose which now stud the valley 
where the lake existed; round the towns green 
wheat waves where the cool waters once rolled and 
the line of the Bhopal State Bailway runs where 
Bhoja’e pleasure boats sailed in the breeze, and 
India's sons pass across the bed of the lake on which 
sailed their forefathers of nine centuries ago, ignorant 
of the history of the site, notwithstanding the silent 
testimony of the great bund, the ruined temples and 
the large stone pillars of Bhoja’s boat-house past 
which they are hauled by the railway engines 
snorting with a speed unknown to Bhoja’s boats 
which once silently slid along. Human eyes stare 
unintelligent on the jungle which has grown all 
round, the verdant hills stand grimly looking on and 


laughing at the mutations of human ambitions. 
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Bhoja was the beau ideal of his time ia the matter 
ol^military heroism, patronage of poetry and other 
fine arts, as well as of the useful arts. Modern 
Indian princes exhibit their prowess not on the field 
of battle, but only on those of cricket or football 
or polo hot have otherwise kept up the ancient 
virtues. They anti also modern princes of Industry 
and Commerce still emulate Bhoja in the founding 
of centres of learning and the erection of temples, 
larger and more ornate than those of the Lord of 
Bhara, and in thus helping the ancient culture of 
India to keep growing on from more to more. 
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